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LABOR AND WAGES. 


The Eight Hour Humbug. 

Tae Superintendant of Public Printing in Washington, on 
the passage of the demagogical law by Congress, declaring 
that a day's work was eight hours’ work, or what is known 
as' the ‘‘Kight Hour Law,” at once reduced the pay of all 
those who chose to avail themselves of it, by one-fifth. That 
is to say, paid the same price per hour as before. Where- 
upon the printers appealed to the President, and the President 
referred the whole matter to Mr. Evarts, Attorney General, 
and Mr. Evarts has given “an opinion as isan opinion.” I 
occupies a column of fine type in the daily papers, and is about 
as diaphanous and intelligible as Mr. Seward’s “‘ great speech’ 
at Auburn on the eve of the election ; in other words, ‘‘it is as 
clear as mud.” 

A legal gentleman—a great admirer of Mr. Evarts, by the 
way—to whom we submitted the document with a view of 
having it ‘‘simmered down” and clarified, we regret to say, 
is an incurable lunatic in Dr. Brown's excellent establish- 
ment on the Bloomingdale road. None of his friends have as 
yet applied to Judge Sutherland for a writ of habeas corpus, 
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elective Judiciary, tor writing which we have sustained him 
im extravagant luxury for some time past. 

As far as we, who are not learned in the law, can make out, 
Mg. Evarts is of opinion that if you contract by the day, offering 
to pay so much per day for service, the employé is not obliged 
to work more than eight hours to entitle him to the so much, 
whatever it may be. But, on the other hand, Bunsby, or, 
rather, Evarts, comes in with the deep, logical—shall we say 
astounding—‘‘ opinion,” that you have the right to pay less for 
éight hours than for more, or in other words, that you have 
the right, as an employer, to pay the man who works teu 
hours one-fifth more than he who works eight. The whole 
thing comes back to the point where it began. ,You pay 
for what you get, that is to say, for the amount of work done, 
and Congress may legislate until doomsday, and vall ten min- 
utes a day if it likes, but prices will slide up and down accord- 
ing to the amount of service rendered. What difference do 
demagogues think it would make in the actual price of butter 
if they were to enact that four ounces should make a pound? 
A pound would only bring one-fourth what it does now, and 
the sole result would be some unnecessary trouble in calcula- 
tion to those who buy and sell. 

The direct consequences of this absurd legislation of Con- 


notwithstanding they have plenty of what is called ‘‘ cheek.” 
The gentleman referred to, it is only right to say, had a pre- 
vious, if not an hereditary tendency to lunacy, as is evident HON, JOHN WILLIS MENARD, COLORED REPRESENTATIVE FROM 


YOY? bgga gress is stated by the Architect of the Public Buildings in 
Washington (who, unlike the Public Printer, understood the 


from his high encomiums on the ability and purity of our city LOUISIANA IN THE NATIONAL CONGRESS.—SEE PAGE 230. Jaw to mean that he should pay as much, after its passage, for 
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A REMARKABLE EVENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS—-THE HON. JOHN WILLIS MENARD, GOLORED REPRESENTATIVE FROM LOUISIANA, BECEIVING THE CONGRATULATIONS OF 
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eight hours’ work as he had paid for ten hours’ 
work), to be this : 


“That it has greatly increased the cost and retarded 
the progress of buildings, That the idea that as much 
labor can be performed in eight as in ten bo has 
Proved to be utterly fallacious; 
of the office justifies the assertion that less labor 
hour has, in most ca.es, been obtained uncer the eight 
than uoder th- ten hour system, and that the law 
increas*d the cost of public buil-ings from twenty to 
twenty-fiv: perc nt, beyond the amount for which he 
Can consent .o be held responsible,’’ > 


He adds, with thorough good sense : 

“I can see no featon wh the price of Jabor should 
be regulated by law any move thie that of poovisions 
peed soe ecto or why the mechanic should re- 

rotection ab ricultural laborers, whose 
pay is less, aud who work mare hours.” 


This is in strict conformity with what 
is said by the superintendent of one of the 
most important public works in New England, 
who reports that, in so far as the law was de- 
signed to secure better intellectual culture of 
the mechanics by giving them opportunity for 
study, it is a humbug. Some of his men 
work outside at over-hours, and thus make 
from $2 to $3 per day besides what Govern- 
ment pays them. Only two or three do any- 
thing more than before in the way of study 
and reading, while the majority spend their 
extra time in useless loafing, invariably ac- 
quiring habits that make them less steady and 
reliale as workmen. 

The fact is, if we are to have any legislation 
on this matter, it should be in the direction of 
making the hour the unit of measure or com- 
putation of time. This is done in the best 
regulated establishments in the country. It 
is done in our own. The employé undertakes 
to work a certain number of hours, for which 
he is paid a certain sum; if he works more 
hours, he is paid proportionately. “* A day,” as 
applied to labor, is an undefined and variable 
space of time, in respect to which there must 
be a constant occasion for disagreement. 

A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, reviewing 
the action of Oongress in this matter, well 
obszrves : 


“Had Congress, instead of fixing the limit of a day’s 
work st eight hours, enacted that all persons in the em- 
wy ot Government whose salaries were not 

xed by law, should be hired and paid by the hour, 
and all contracts hereafter made by that standard, the 
whole difficulty would have been solved; workmen 
co’ engage for as many hours as they pl 
and would be content to fulfil their conte ah 
differences as to the time would, by this simple ar- 
rangément, be forever removed, and the ind of 
the country receive its full and most efficient develop- 
ment. Ali economical and sanitary requirements 
might be fully met, and the intelligence and good 
sense of the ‘e would soon determine how many 
hours of labor in each of the different occupations of 
life were consistent with their best good. The example 
thus set by the National Legislature, comm 
itself, as it could not fail to do, to the general roba- 
tion of all interested, would sooner or be tollowed 
throughout the 4 fferent States, the hour would be 
Universally recognized as the only legal measure of 
labor, and the cutive question be disposed of in the 
best possible manner.’ ‘ 


And while we are on this subject, we may 
as well say’'what is known to everybody who 
has to do with labor of any kind, that it is 
relatively better paid to-day in this country 
than it ever was before. It has not declined 
in value since the war, while cotton-goods, for 
instance, and many other of the necessaries of 
life, have declined, some of them to one-half to 
one-fourth. A daily contemporary puts the same 
proposition, but in a form far below the tact, be- 
cause it assumes that advance in wages has only 
kept pace with advance in commodities of con- 
sumption, whereas the reverse is the fact ; com- 
modities, as a rule, have fallen ; wages have 
not. However, we give the Tribune a hearing. 
It says : 

om t for tinually reminded 
of the po ygten ge vreadstuts, meat, A tea, 
clothing, and, in short, of almost every con- 
sumed by individuals or families—but an important 
tact is omitted. The truth is, and the most careful 
scrutiny will sustain the assertion, wages have advanced 
equally with the prices of the commodities referred to, 
which no one kuows better than who should 
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flour was from $6 to $8a 3 cotto from 
to 8 cents a yard; pork, 8 cents, and beef 
pound, The present prices average 100 per cent 
Atthe same time, labor has also 
that is, to $1 60 and $2 per day; 
thing, the hours of work are less, 
done. It is certainly true, also, that there is 
mand for laborers than before the war, while in 
sections the supply is not demand. 
as the relation between rate of wages and 
prices of goods and provisions is the same as 
the war, the complaint that the ro 
opbirecect by manufacturers and men, 
seast, more than formerly, is without foundation. 
term ‘unequal taxation’ is often used, 
application to laborers uniess they sre 
there is po direct tax —— we 
come is so large as to take out of the 
borers; while the increase in the local 
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Senator Draxe, of Missouri, is reported to be 
in opposition to the repeal of the law providing 
for ah organization of Congress on every second 
4th of March, for these cogent reasons : 

¥ ys =~ > as Se a permanent leciala- 
ti > e@ sense w an 
pa A ales the President of the Unied Minton one, States can call 


an entire Congress together and not a fragmentary 
as President Lincoln had to do in 1861. The slechous 


for ssmen and Presidential Electors should be 
arr to take place in all the States on the day of 
the ential e on. This would pot only be of 
vast convenience, but save great expense, and do 








FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
TO AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 


A ‘Geatiieent Gutetabeh, 
ENTITLED 


“Grant at the Capture of 
the City of Mexico.” 


From the Original picture, painted by 
the late Emanuel Leutze, expressly 
for Mr. Leslie. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ABT, 


Printed in Oil Colors by William 
Dickes, of London, 
IS PUBLISHED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO 
THIS NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIZ’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


The artist has described the subject of his painting 
as follows : 

“While the troops were advancing upon the city of 
Mexico, they were much annoyed by the fire of the 
enemy from the tops of their flat-roofed houses, 
Lieutenant Ulysses 8. Grant, with a few men, hoisted 
a battery of mountain howitzers to the cupola or the 
church of St. Fernando, and opened an enfilading fire 
on the bouse-tops.”—Zziract from correspondence of 
Emanuel Leuize. 


N. B.—Give your order immediately to your news- 
dealer, or send 30 cents to Franx Lesiie’s Publica- 
tion Office, 587 Pearl street, N. ¥., and the picture and 
paper will be forwarded by mail to your address on the 
day of publication. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac -for 


isso, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1868. 


Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 














Preliminary Notice. 
Wrra the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of a journal, to be entitled, 


“THE NEW WORLD.” 


We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 
public require. 

More extended notices of the design of our new 
journal will be given in future advertisements. 








Our Supplement. 


As an acceptable Ohristmas offering to the 
American public, we publish, with this issue 
of Franx Lesize’s InctustrateD NewsPaPer, 
the beautiful chromograph which we have 
called ‘‘Grant at the Capture of the City of 
Mexico.” The idea of this picture suggested 
itself to the late Emanuel! Leutze a few months 
before his death, while in conversation with 
some of General Grant’s early companions-in- 
arms. With the conscientiousness of a faith- 
fal historical painter, he studied the subject, 
diligently searched the records, obtained prints 
of the Church of San Fernando, on the roof of 
which the scene is laid, and, in the course of 
several interviews with the General himself, 
obtained all the information requisite for a 
truthful portraiture of the actual occurrence. 
The hero’s face was drawn by Mr. Leutze from 
a portrait of Grant when a lieutenant in the 
Mexican war, and those who knew him at 
that time assure us that the likeness is excel- 
lent. 

Our picture is, therefore, not a mere fancy 
sketch, but a carefully studied historical work, 
introducing the greatest captain of the day at 
the threshold of his career. In an artistic 
point of view, this chromograph reflects credit 
not only on the painter, but on the celebrated 
inventor of the chromographic process, Mr. 
William Dickes, of London, by whom it was 
printed in oil colors. Those who can appreci- 
ate the value of such a picture, may be sur- 
prised at the price at which we offer it, but they 
must understand that in this instance we have 
other purposes than those of immediate pecuni- 
ary advantage. In the course of an extensive 
business, we can afford to be liberal to a public 
that has been liberal to us, and in publishing 
this magnificent chromoyraph at a great ex- 
pense, we shall find our returns in the in- 
creased favor and confidence of the people. 





: 


In every American household where art has 
the slightest recognition, and where a popular 
theme can be appreciated, the picture of 
‘Grant at the Capture of the City of Mexico” 
should be found. 

Of course, all who have in their possession 
our picture of ‘‘ The Horse Tamer ” will pur- 
chase, as a companion piece, the one issued 
with this number. It will make a pretty 
holiday gift, and, when neatly framed, will 
prove an ornament to the dwelling of rich or 
poor. 

Those who may have received the Nzws- 
PAPER unaccompanied by the supplement can 
obtain the latter by application to their news- 
dealers ; and we will state in this connection 
that a few copies of **The Horse Tamer” 
remain unsold, which may be secured by 
similar application. 








Our New Serial Story. 


Ix this number we commence the publica- 
tion of a novel by the elder Alexander Dumas, 
entitled “‘ Taz Pausstan ‘TeRRor ; on, Tue Ap- 
VENTURES OF AN Amateur Sorprer.” This 
work is the latest production of the pen of this 
celebrated French author, and has created a 
great sensation in Europe. It has been trans- 
lated expressly for Franx Lesuze’s [ntusTRaTED 
NewsparPer, and the American public will ap- 
preciate it as one of the most interesting and 
romantic of the literary achievements of that 
fertile imagination that produced ‘Monte 
Christo,” ‘‘The Three Musketeers,” and other 
romances, that have been the delight of every 
household familiar with the first-class litera- 
ture of the day. 








The Revolution in Cuba. 


In spite of all the attempts at suppression 
of the truth about the revolutionary move- 
ment in Ouba, the great fact appears that it is 
of a character too formidable to be success- 
fully opposed by the Spanish Government. 
The patriot forces have cleared the eastern 
end of the island, and compelled the Govern- 
ment troops to shut themselves up in one or 
two ports, under the protection of their ves- 
sels of war, and wait for the arrival of rein- 
forcements from Spain, before undertaking 
further operations. These reinforcements are 
said to number 9,000 men, and will, no doubt, 
be an important addition to the strength of 
the Government. But, on the other hand, the 
revolution is spreading, and the insurgents, in 
the interval, will be proportionally strength- 
ened, so that the aspect of the contest will 
not be materially changed. Every day that 
they hold out inspires them with confidence, 
and brings the timid and hesitating to their 
support. 

We have no doubt that the revolution will 
be complete, and the island independent 
within six months from this time. Not alone 
through the strength of the insurgents, but in 
consequence of the troubles impending in 
Spain, where a bloody contest between the 
Republicans and Monarchists seems inevita- 
ble. When this begins, the army of Spain 
will be divided between the contending par- 
ties, and the Republican elemert in the Cuban 
garrison will fraternize with the people, who 
are all, with the exception of the native-born 
Spaniards, openly or covertly Republicans, 
and largely Annexationists. 

No one not personally acquainted with Cuba 
can form any adequate estimate ot its re- 
sources and value, nor of the magnificent 
career of prosperity and wealth which will 
open out before her, when once free from the 
restrictive and oppressive policy of the mother 
country, and left fairly free to enterprise. 
As we have already had occasion to say, 
with barely a million and a quarter of inhabit- 
ants, black and white, free and slave, Cuba 
has for years paid a revenue of not far from 
$40,000,000 annually. Of course, this could 
only be done under an oppressive system of 
taxation, but it shows the capacity of the 
island, and what it would be able to do if de- 
veloped and properly governed. We do not 
disguise our belief that the acquisition of 
Cuba would prove of the greatest benefit, not 
alone to the island and to this country, but to 


,the world, which is almost exclusively depend- 


ent on it for certain classes of products. An 
increase in the production of these would 
cheapen their price, enlarge the circle of con- 
sumers, and add largely to mercantile and 
commercial movement in every port of Eu- 
rope and America. 

But notwithstanding the obvious advan- 
tages of the acquisition to the United States, 
we are glad to see that our people are deter- 
mined to abstain from all interference, or the 
exercise of any undue influence, in the matter. 
If Ouba establishes her independence through 
her own exertions, and in her sovereign capa- 
city seeks a place under our flag, she will 
probably obtain it. But, meantime, we shall 
remain, as we have done, thoroughly neutral 
if not entirely uninterested spectators of the 
struggle now going on. 

‘Who would free, 
Themselves must strike the blow |” 


“ 





Who, then, Shall be Hanged ? 


ASTONISHMENT is too mild a term to be ap- 
plied to the sensation which the verdict in the: 
trial of General Cole for killing Hiscox has ex- 
cited in the public mind. We have become 
pretty well accustomed to the vagaries of 
juries. ‘Che substantial defeat of justice by 
their disagreement in important cases is en- 
dured as part of the penalty we pay for giving 
& man a fair trial by his peers ; and when, ag 
in the Larkin case, a coroner's jury is bullied 
into rendering a verdict against evidence or 
justice, we are content if a superior Court sets 
it aside. But the jury in this Cole case were 
unanimous, and we must concede to them, at 
least, the merit of having discovered a new 
theory of crime, and giving it a name which 
will be memorable in the history of criminal 
cases. ‘he new term is ‘‘momentary insan- 
ity.” The jury found that Cole was sane be- 
fore the homicide, and sane after it, but hay- 
ing doubts whether he was sane at the instant 
of its commission, they were instructed by the 
Judge that the prisoner was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt, and he was therefore ac- 
quitted. We venture to say that such a per- 
version of language has never before disgraced 
any Court in this country. The doubt, to the 
benefit of which a prisoner is entitled, is the 
doubt in the minds of the jury whether the 
evidence is sufficient to prove his guilt. The 
fact of the killing in this cause was undoubted. 
The premeditation of it was clearly proven, 
and if any aggravation were needed, it was 
found in the cowardice which shot a man be- 
hind his back, giving him no time for explana- 
tion, denial, or defense. 

The counsel for the prisoner tried to estab- 
lish the fact of insanity, and failed in the at- 
tempt. Cole was clearly not insane before the 
act, nor was he insane during his trial, but the 
jury came to the aid of a defense which had 
broken down, and swore they had a doubt 
whether he was sane at the instant of pulling 
the trigger. The Court raises such a parody 
on a doubt to the level of an honest doubt as 
to the sufficiency of evidence, and Cole walks 
out of the court-house a free man, but with a 
brand upon him which all the word-splitting 
of Judges and stupidities of juries cannot wipe 
out. 

Let us see where this new theory of ‘‘ mo- 
mentary insanity,” if admitted into our juris- 
prudence, will land us. A man commits (let 
us suppose) a forgery. He is proved to be 
sane previous to it, and quite sane when he 
secured and spent the proceeds. But an ac- 
commodating jury ‘‘doubt” whether he was 
sane at the instant he uttered it, and a Judge 
can be found so ignorant of the meaning of 
words, as to instruct them to give the prisoner 
‘the benefit of the doubt.”* The theory is, 
that the prisoner is a most respectable man ; 
a leading politician ; a favorite with society 
generally; that he was in a great need of 
money ; that he would be disgraced if he did 
not procure it; that, all other means having 
failed, he forged the signature of a friend 
to a check; and that, although quite sane 
before and after its presentation, he, at the 
moment of handing it across the counter of 
the bank, and receiving the money for it, was 
insane, and heis, therefore, acquitted. There is 
no crime, however shocking, that may not be 
condoned on such a plea. Cole being set free, 
Andrews is harshly dealt with in his twenty 
years’ imprisonment ; and whoever murdered 
Mrs. Hill in Philadelphia has a good way of 
escape opened before him, if he can only 
obtain the right kind of jury, who will have 
their convenient ‘‘ doubts,” and who will wind 
up the farce of a trial by congratulating the 
prisoner on his acquittal, and accepting his 
invitation to a luxurious supper at his hotel. 

It matters little to society at large whether 
one miscreant more or less be let loose upon it, 
but it is very important that the idea should 
not get abroad that the law punishes only the 
poor, the ignorant, and the wretched, while it 
winks at the crimes of those who are rich, and 
who are, socially and intellectually, their supe- 
riors. Itis quite certain that if poverty have its 
peculiar temptations, station and wealth can 
claim no immunity from besetting sins. Right- 
ing oneself, taking the law into one’s own hand, 
are the instincts of savages. No community 
can claim a high position in the civilized 
world which does not with a strong hand re- 
press such outrages on ite rights, whether 
they come from the highest or the lowest of 
its members. The results of the Pollard and 
Hiscox murders lead us to fear that station 
and wealth are obtaining among us an im- 
punity in the commission of crime, to which. 
}not only they have no claim, but the very 
assumption of which is one of the greatest 
evils that can befall us. 








General Grant’s Views and Opinions. 


Aurnoven General Grant is reticent be- 
yond example, there is no room for mistake 
as to his views on most matters of pub- 
lic interest, and his recommendations are 
always clear and intelligible. On the Mezxi- 


oan question, during the Freneh inves. 
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sion of our sister republic, his views were 
downright and cutspoken, and coming, as 
they did, from a great commander, had vastly 
a profounder influence in the Tuileries than 
all Mr. Seward’s forcible-feeble protests and 
menaces. 

Lately, if we may credit the newspapers, 
tthe President-elect has spoken pretty plainly 
‘on several important questions, The editor of 

Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times tells us that he is in 
favor of the one-term principle in the Presi- 
dency, and also of Jenckes’s Civil Service Bill, 
Mr. Wilkes states : 

“ Grant declared last May, to the edildr of The Spirit, 
that without a one-term amendment to the Conatitu- 
ition, and a civil service bill protecting honest public 
officers from discharge from place except for cause, 
tthe liberties of this country could not be preserved,” 

Our readers are probably aware thet both 
Washington and Jackson held precisely the 
same View on the one-term question. 

Qn the question of negro suffrage, the 
Herald says : 

“General Grant, we are informed from good au- 
thority, is in favor of a new constitutional amendment 
establishing universal manhood suffrage as the gu- 
preme law of the land.” 

It has been supposed by some and feared by 
others—in fact, it was distinctly alleged by 
his opponents in the late Presidential canvass— 
that General Grant would fill most of the 
higher and minor offices within his gift with 
officers or soldiers, with little regard to their 
qualifications for civil duty. But the Boston 
Post says, ‘on the authority of a Radical 
Senator,” that General Grant is opposed to 
placing naval and military officers in civil 
positions. This Senator is reported as saying : 

“*I called on General Grant the evening after General 
Schofield’s confirmation, and informed him of the 
fact, but at the same time I spoke of the great hesita- 
‘tion the Senate hal in confirming any military or 
naval officer for a civil position under the Government, 
General Grant responded: ‘I, too, am opposed to it, and 
believe it wrong, and have only desired General Scho- 
field’s confirmation under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. My relations with the President are such 
that I did not know who might be put in the War De- 

artment, and, therefore, I have been arxious for the 
avorable action of the Senate in Schofield’s nomina- 
tion, although I am as much opposed to the principle 
of which you speak as any Senator could be,’ ” 

It will be hard for General Grant to deny 
place to his companions-in-arms, whom he 
has known and trusted in the field, but his 
denial of place to his own father, is proof that, 
if any man can say ‘ No,” he is the man. 








Mr. Horace Wrvans, 135 Broadway, and Dr, 
Kuerkowski, at the same place, have taken the 
initiation to the establishment of a Hydropathic 
Institute in the neighborhood of Central Park, 
where natural hydropathic treatment may be ap- 
plied. We find such an institute in most of the 
large cities of Europe, and in New York it is 
specially necessary to have a place where new life 
and strength may be obtained for those who are 
now struggling under the too heavy load of daily 
toil and wasted strength. Nowhere in the world 
can be found a place so well situated as regards 
soft, pure water, good air and opportunities for 
walks and exercise; all contributing to the suc- 
cess of such an institute. Dr. Kuczkowski, now 
in this city, a graduate of the best schools of 
Europe, having been first a pupil of the cele- 
brated Dr. Priessnitz, afterward of the renowned 
Dr. Francke, of Bavaria, will undertake to direct 
and instruct in such a place, if the work can be 
undertaken this autumn. It is requisite for this 
purpose that sufficient money be obtained to buy 
or rent a suitable place, furnish it, and fix up the 
baths in a proper way. Mr. Winans will be glad 
to consult and co-operate with persons inter- 
ested ia establishing such an institute. 





Mn. Freperick Warmer has recently pub- 
lished in London a book entitled, “‘ Travel and 
Adventure in the Territory of Alaska.” We are 
not charmed with his description of that Paradise 
of Mr. Seward’s, but quite agree with him in 
thinking that sooner or later we shall be afflicted 
with the Canadas, and perhaps—heaven knows! 
—-Labrador and Greenland! On this point he 
says: . 

“Looking at the matter without prejudice, I believe 
that it will be better for those countries and ourselves 
when such sball be the case. We shall be released from 
an encumbrance, @ source of expense and public weak- 
ness; they, treed from the trammels of periodical 
alarms of mvasion, and feeling the streng!h of inde- 
pendence, will develop and grow; and—spesking very 
plainly and to the point—our commercial relations 
with them will double and quadruple themseives in 
value,”’ 

Well, our sins are manifold, but they deserve 
no such punishment as that here suggested. 
Don’t! 





Atarm is expreseed in some of the Democratic 
papers lest there should be a general stampede 
from the Democratic ranks to the support of Gen. 
Grant’s adtninistration. Some of the organs of 
that party, which bave been most violent in their 
secession notions, and who know, of course, that 
such @ movement cannot inure to their benefit, 
protest very strongly against it. The Baltimore 
Gazette, one of them, has fears that “the toadies 
nave secured the services of a quasi-Democrat to 
introduce a bill at the first opportunity repealing 
the Tenure of Office act.” 





Mr. Freverick Waymrenr, to whom we allude 
elsewhere, says of Alaska (Seward’s own!) that 
Sitka, its capital “ia the most rainy place in the 
world. Rain ceases only when there is a good 
prospect of snow. Warm, sunny weather is in- 
variably accompanied by the prevalence of fever 
and pulmonary complaints, and rheumatism is 
looked upon as an inevitable concomitant to a 
residence in the settlement.” About the only 





fact that can be urged in behalf of this lugu- 
brious spot, which “is more unhealthy in fine 
weather than in wet,” is its possession of two 
Sundays a week, The Russians having jotirheyed 
to Alaska by an eastward route, and the Anglo- 
Saxons having reached the same point by 4 
westward line, there is a day’s difference between 
their accounts of the past at their place of meet- 
ing. Hence the Russian Sunday falls on our 
Saturday. 


= are 





THE EMERALD RING. 


Tuere are only two leading American actors 
who have ever honestly assisted—we will not say patron- 
ized—the American Drama. These are Edwin Forrest 
and Barney Williams, Possibly they may not have got 
80 much edvéntage from the American Drama, as the 
Amoriéan Drama may have got fromthem. Of this, 
we will not pretend to offer an opinion: but, certain is 
it, that up to the present time, these two artists—per- 
haps, equally great in different ways—have been the 
only ones who have condescended to look upon native 
dramatic writers as fit to afford them the means for de- 
lighting the public, 

In other words, they bate been tho only two great 
artiste who have grown up im our midst, and have 
chosen to believe that men of our Own race, of who 
have been cradled amongst us, could write as popular 
dramas for them, a8 men upon the other side Of the 
Atlantic might do. 

It is, consequently, with no common pleasure, that 
we chronicle the thorough and complete success of 
“The Emerald Ring,” the last new drams, which Bar- 
ney Williams has produced. 

When a Bourcicault or a Taylor or a Byron produces 
a drama, we give it naturally as fair a share of credit 
as we do when a Brougham writes one, but we confess 
that we do not do so, with the same pleasure, In the 
latter case, we feel that it is indigenous, Irish, possibly 
it may be, but, if Irish, it is American, wriiten by a 
man who has been a citizen of this country for, at least, 
twenty-five years; who has shared, during that period, 
our rapid growth, and is, essentially, one of us. There- 
fore we should feel that, if compelled to do so, we 
would overlook any faults of constraction, that it might 
offer to the critic. Fortunately, it has none to present 
to us. Mr. Brougham is too able a hand at dramatic 
writing, toask for tenderness at the pen of the 6xamin- 
ing journaiist. If he has, in this instance, not 80 much 
sought for originality as he has for strong incident, the 
taste for the day has to be blamed, rather than the 
dramatist. Suffice it, that he has produced a most tell- 
ing and effective drama, which has been most admir- 
ably placed upon the stage by Barney Williams, Two 
grand effects—the Shipwreck, and a subsequent scene 
at the end of the Second Act—he has written up to. In 
either case, this is done with considerable care and 
amply commendable power. In either instance, the 
stage management has developed the whole of its re- 
sources in msking them singularly real and interesting. 
Indeed, we have seen no scene, which of late has been 
placed upon the New York stage, which exceeds, or 
even equals the second of these, 

Naturally enougb, the leading Irish character was 
written for Barney ‘Williams, and was, if we may say 
80, measured for him, in the same way in which For- 
rest was measured for “Jack Cade,” and “‘ Spartacus.” 

That this was cn error upon Mr. Brougham’s part, 
we as unhesitatingly effirm. 

It is not because these artists have generally acted 
but -one class ot characters in the‘r several lines, that 
they are unable to create any other, and if one of them 
is now too old to embody a different class, we can, as 
yet, see no reason that the other should be unable to 
do so. The Irishman that Barney Williams has hitherto 
embodied, is undoubtedly one of our most lar 
stage characters; but let us say, that itis not the only 
Irishman in the world, and that, from our knowledge 
of him as an artist, he could give us, any other. Be 
this, however, es it may, Mike Macarly—ought it not to 
be “‘ McCarthy " ?—was splendidiy rendered by him, 
while Maggie Macarty was given by Mrs. Barney as no 
American, English, or Irish actress can offer us the 
Irishwoman upon the stage. It was a genuinely ex- 
quisite bit of acting, and ful) of that “ genius of life and 
vitality,”” which Mrs. Barney, alone of our modern 
comic actresses, appears to possess. Whatever she acts 
in, it is -ber predominant characteristic, and renders 
her indisputably alone upon the American stage in her 
own peculiar line. The remaining characters were 
ably translated, giving testimony to the very thoroug 
manner in which the play had been rehearsed. We 
may specify Mr. Caiden, Miss Kate Newton, and 
specialiy Mr. J. H. Jack, as most worthily supporting 
the two principals. “The Emerald Ring” is undoubt- 
edly certain of a long run to full and paying houses, a 
result even more due to the manner in which it is acted 
and has been placed upon the stage, than it is to the 
ability with woich it has been written by our old 
triend, Mr. J. Brougham, 
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ART GOSSIP, 


“PappiEe Your Own Canoz,” is the title of 
a picture just finished by Mr. Jerome Thompson, and 
now on exhibition in the parlors of Mr. Frye, No. 82 
Fifth avenue. The idea of the picture is the independ- 
ence of roving, hunter life. A young Indian is seen 
paddling his canoe down aslugzish creek that winds 
through a prairie or savanna, covered with a rank 
vegetation of weeds and wild flowers. The scenery is 
irom sketches made by the artist while residing in 
Minnesota, and the peculiar character of its flora and 
general features is rendered with much fidelity and 
power of observation, 

On Wednesday evening, December 9th, a private 
view of a picture lately finished by Mr. Constant Mayer 
was given in Snedicor’s Gallery. ‘Good Words,” for 
so the picture is entitled, isa life-size composition, tne 
figures in which are something more than half-length. 
The scene is the interior of a schcol-room, and the idea 
of the picture is that of Sunday-school instruction. A 
young and bright-looking lady, simply attired in black, 
is seen teaching from s book a little girl of the hum- 
blest class. There is powerful dra wingand much sug- 
gestion of character in these figures. The draperies 
and architectural accessories are painted with great 
accuracy of detail, and the tone of the picture through- 
out is of a pleasing and harmonious gray, that accords 
well with the sentiment embodied in it. The pic ture 
will remain on exhibiton at Snedicor’s for some time, 

Recurring to the exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign, we will here offer a few notes some pic- 
tures seen by us on a late visit to the galleries, 

“Study from Life,” 182, by Mr. L. C. Tiffany, is a 
small cabinet picture of a poor woman with an infant in 
her arms, seated upon a doorstep. The face of the 
woman is very expressive of sadness bordering on de- 
spair. In manner, this picture is of the French school, 
marked in outline, and strongly contrasted in light and 
shadow. The capability of the artist for producin 
something much better is indicated by this e pl 
from his pencil. 

Miss C. W. Conant gives much 








ise in a small 
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= the title of which is “ Weary and Worn,” 187. 
t represents a poor seamstress, who has been engaged 
soldicrs’ ecete, until, weary from over-work, 


in sewing 





she has Isid her head down upon the table, and fallen 
asleep, ‘Thére is etcelledit color in the picture, the 
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A aye ece, “Off the Coast of a 164, is 
bold manner in which Mr. M F. 
 toesing rigs boom, a 
Picturesque one; compris »ssing oats, 
robe ot ~ ho, fetiorsl color; ibe picture 
is not a pleasing one, but it displays much foree and 
irit. 
ate Wild Flowers,” 17, hy W. . ae, Gop —— 
together express, by its title, the seniimen' 
80.well unfolded in i Lot m , with 
tall, luxuriant weeds, and many-colored & ip~ 3, 
is the landscape of the composition. e; C) 
tecling of solitude, however, are infused into it by he 
introduction of some wood-ducks swimming, and prun- 
ing their feathers in the plashy foreground. 

Mr. G. Perkins, in his Barnegat Lighthouse, Sun- 
rise,” 276, gives a very fresh and pleasant bit of wild 
coast scenery. The morning sky, especially, is painted 
with much accurate observation and feeling for nature. 

Very clever in character, color, and forcible render- 
ing, is a small picture by Mr. Edwin White, “Byes to 
the Blind,” 10. The subject is the interior of an 
humble dwelling, with 4 little white girl reading toa 
blind negro. This is, perhaps, the best picture yet ex- 
hibited by Mr. White, 








THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 

Wr do not, as artile, reproduce what the French 
would call European appreciation of our affairs 
in these columns, but there is so much of com- 
pression of what may be called General Grant’s 
opinions and probable policy in the following arti- 
cle from the London Spectator, that we print it 
entire.—Ep. 


Tae New York Tribune published three days before 
the Presidential election a very noteworthy contribu- 
tion, occupying fathet more than five columiis ot small 
type. It is a collection of the speeches; letters, general 
orders, and sayings absoltitely known to have proceeded 
from General Grant since his appointment to the com- 
mand of ah army in the field ; that is, since the siege of 
Vicksburg. 

The collection includes every speech; all orders of 
any importance, all letters bearing upon public policy, 
and every saying absolutely authentic, and one of the 
most remarkable facts about it is that the whole can be 
read aagh in an hour, The terrible — to 
which erican politicians are condemned to submit— 
publicity as of life under & burcing-glass—is producing 
the consequence of any other i or ge , af annatural 
reticence as to opinions, conce the majority 
under a cloud of words, and by General Gtant under a 
studious silence, or a grimly humorous diversion of thé 
talk to the merits of the last new trotter. He does not 
care about trotters particularly, but he ‘‘ talks trotters ” 
just as Walpole “talked women,” as a subject interest- 
ing to all men, but unconnected with tical issues. 
Every now and then, however, he has compelled 
to break silence, sometimes almost pyr: and 
his utterances, when read together, let a flood of light 
on his character and policy, As General Grant will be 
for four years Premier of the United States, our readers 
may possibly be interested in revelations at least as im- 
— to this country as the ideas of the Emperor 

apo! 


leon. 

First and foremost, then, General Grant is fixedly 
determined that slavery in all its forms shall remain 
ended, that free labor with all its consequences shall be 
the rule of the Union, from Maine to Florida, He is no 
abolitionist, seems never to ha¥e been clear that slavery 
was a crime, though he entertained no Southern teel- 
ing, intimates for the negro as little liking as dislike, 
and expressly avows that it was a bard task to him to 
contemplate negro suffrage as a necessity. Itis asa 
statesman and American that he is clear the system 
must end—end completely and forever; that the negro 
must be recognized officiaily and socially, not only as a 
man, butas an American citizen, 

The progress of his mind upon this point is very 
curious. He wrote to Brigadier Parke, while lying be- 
fore Vicksburg, “Use the negroes and every thing 
within aoe command to the best advantage ‘’—not, be 
it noted, every person. This distinction proceeded, 
however, from no contempt for tbe black race, such as 
many Generals at that time did not hesitate to express. 
“I expect,” he writes in January, 1862, ‘‘the com- 
manders especially to exert themselves in carrying out 
the policy ot the Administration, not only in organizing 
al in ap hw dice gainst them,” Seandies 
also removing prejudice a, m,” a a 
which within his command rapidly disa Even 
before this, General Grant had issued orders for 
the protection of colored soldiers, informing 
Halleck in particular, that “it was the duty of Union 
Generals to give the same on to colored troops 
that they do to any other a = Ml in the service of the 
United tes; and one year he wrote to General 
Butler that no distinction whatever should be made in 
the exchange of white and colored prisoners, if regu- 
larly enrolled in the army. He had, moreover, even 

1962, made up his mind on the political side of 
the matter, for he wrote on August 30 to the Hon. E. L. 
Washburne in these emphatic terms: ‘‘I never was an 
Abolitionist, nor even what could be called Anti-slavery; 
but I try to judge fairly and honestly, avd it became 
— to my mind, early in the rebelllon, that the 
orth and South could never live at peace with each 
other except as one nation, and that without slavery. 
As anxious as I am to see peace establiehed, I would 
not therefore be willing to see any settlement until this 
question is forever settled.” This was written, be it 
remembered, betore hy rot had fellen, when it 
seemed to weak men as if the North must make some 
was ever to be secured. The Gene- 
t that they must yield some points, 
mind had ripened tili he 
tthe negro, not only to freedom 
as a reward for State service, not only to freedom usa 
man, but to equality as acitizen. “I never,” he said, 
“could have believed thatI shorid favor giving negroes 
the right to vote, but that see-ns to me the only solu- 
thon of our difficulties.” 

Upon this, the main point of the whole dispute be- 
tween American es, no By could be more 
clear; and it is the opinion & man slow to receive 
new impressions, not especially philanthropic, not per- 
haps inclined even now to demand more than justice 
for the oppressed, but immovably fixed to secure that. 
We can quite conceive General Grant vetoing a bill to 
give negroes land for nothing while hanging whites 
who robbed them of land purchased with their own 
savings. Color is to him no recommendation, but a!so 
no disqualification—the only true attitude of mind for 
the ruler of a parti State. 

Upon subsidiary points, the President-elect is equally 
clear and decisive ; and his ped is, perhaps, best ex- 
plained iu a sentence from his letter accepiing his nom- 
ination by the Chicago Convention : *‘ In times like the 
present, it is impossible, or at least eminently im- 
proper, to lay down a policy to be adhered to, right or 
wrong, th an administration of four years. New 
political issues, not foreseen, are constantly arising ; 
the views of the public on old ones are constantly 
changing, and a purely administrative efficer shoud al- 
ways be left free to execute the will of the people. 
Lalways have respected that will, and always shail.” 
This idea incessantly crops out in his letters, and seems 
nearly allied with the grand ty of his mind, a 
love of order and subordination. A mad suggestion 
was made during the Atlanta campaign to place Sher- 
man above Grant ; and Sherman, always loyal, wrote to 
his chief repudiating the plan. Grant replied: “If 
you are put above me, I shall always obey you, just as 
you always have -e.’’ Only those who know the ten- 
acity of soldiers about supersessicn can adequately 
comprebend the serene simplicity of this reply; and 
only those who know how politics are ingrained in 
prominent Americans can appreciate the letter to Mr. 
Chase, offirming that “no theory of my own will ever 
stand in the way of my executing in good faith any or- 
Ger I may receive from those in suthority over me.” 
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“Bah |” said Nelson, on a somewhat similar oceagion 
«boys Will duck, ¥ 41d, till 1 found it was useless;” 
and Genera) Grant seems to be of the same temper, 
temper not always inconsistent with terrible steruness, 
There f% but ove instance of humor, in the popular 
sense; in this collection, though mary of the 
orders are pervaded by 4 soldterlike directness which is 
almost humor, affd tt illustrates the latent sterpness in 
the General’s charactef' 
It was needful in 1864 to , or rather desolate the 
Shenand Vailey, whence the enemy was dra 
Supplies; and Grant informed his young 
of cavalry, Shefifan, ‘the valley must be so 
that crows ovef ft will for the season have 
carry their own rations "—d temark that bave 
come from Cromwell in Ireland. Precisely the same 
spirit is menifested in his intercoursé with the supply 
branches of the army, and his general Views upon 
economy. He early perceived the jobbing whieh is the 
curse ot all operations in free States, and took peremp- 
tory measures to ¢ a stop to it, canceling every @0D- 
tract not madé by himself, abolishing the contract sys- 
tem in favor of direct ases, sternly rebuking his 
own father for asking favors, and finally suggesting to 
that “all fraudulent contractors should be :m- 
pressed into the ranks, or still better, gunboat service, 
wheré they could have no chance of deserting.” One 
of these fest, im some hour of extremity, produced 
mainly by tolerated frauds, we shall establish a sterner 
law than that, and carry it out, with the approbation of 
4 men: The years during Which President Grant oc- 
cupies thé White House will cisarly not be “ 
times ” for pecilators, or for dtsobed ‘ent officials, or for 
persons who violently isturb the public peace. Itisa 
real relief, amidst perpetuai talk or State rights, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Democratic cong mee end, we 
must add, haif-hearted Republican proposals, to come 
across an opinion as statesmanlike as thi#, In dan A 
1867, General Grant recorded the following deliberate 
opinion on the state of affairs in Texas : “In my opin- 
jon, the great number of murders of Union and 
freedmen in Texas, not only as a rule unpuvished, but 
tininvestigated, constitute practically a state of ins‘v- 
rection ; and, believing it to be the province and duty 
of every good government to afford protection to the 
lives, liberties, amd property of her citizens, I would 
reeommend the declaration of martial law in Texas to 
secure these ends. The necessity for governing any 
portion of owr territory martial law is to be de- 
plored. If resorted to, it should be limited tm its au- 
thority, and should leave all loca) authorities and civil 
trijunals free and unobstructed until they prove their 
inefficiency or unwillingness to perform their duties. 
Martial law wotild #tve security, or comparatively so, to 
all classes of cititizeti#, without regard to race, color, 
or political opinions, and shet!d be continued uatil 8o- 
+ wis capable of protecting itself, or until the State 
is Ant #4 full relation with the Uniou. The ap- 
plication of law to one of thesé States would be 
a warning to all, and, if Hecessary, could be extended 
to others,”” It will come to that at | 


and every day’s 
delay does but exasperate the evil. 
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we have main- 
tained from the first, the States which will net allow or- 
der to be restored must be governed temporatliy as In- 
dia is governed, by a government essentially miitary, 
which permits any human veing of any color to s4y 
what he likes and do what he likes within the laws, but 
enforces ‘the laws with the bayonet. Any native Ct 
European may talk any treason he pleases in the town- 
hall and no one will punish ; but if he in- 
terferes with any rights of any other British eubject, 
white of colo: his whole following, or his whole na- 
{icD, COU eS te the basis cf orders there 10 20 
Uns ustice e@ basis 0 er; t 

justice tits in Texas Or in London if the civil officers 
of the law can be defied by armed force, and the next 
President 6f the United Biates, itis clear, does not in- 
tend they should be. We only wish we could be as 
ceriaiu of the next Pretfer. 

General Grant comes out iti fhese letters, and orders, 
and—no, not speeches—sayings, 4 soldier politician of 
the best sort; a man gentle, kindly, atid considerate, 
but with s vein of wrath in hims @ man who surveys 

litics as he would a valley, without seeing every tee, 
Put missing no strategic point; a soldier who is 
aware that there must be jorce row ty ord a _ 
ciety together, but a politician who er ‘ 
that force shall be the law, framed and modified by the 
representatives of the people. We congratulate tic 
United States on a Premier who dislikes waste, even 
when the wasteiu! support bis , and will putdown 
mom, even when they plead the sovereign rights 








Hon. John Willis Menard, Colored Represent- 
ative from Louisiana in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Tue engraving on our front page illustrates 
a new and remarkable incident in the history of our 
nationality. On Monday, just before the opening of 
Congress, the Hon, John Willis Menard, elected repre- 
sentative from Louisiana, appeared on the floor of the 
House, and received the congratulations of his cole 
leagues, and prominent members of his party. Mr, 
Menard was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Mann, deceased, whose seat was contested; and as the 
question was undetermined, and is still before the Com- 
mittee on Elections, the acceptance of the credentials 
oi the present claimant must depend upon the deci- 
sion in that case. Still, the fact that a man of African 
blood stands at the threshold of Congressional honors, 
with only a technical objection to his assumption of 
legislative functions, is one that marks a giant stridein 
the path of political progress planned by the Repub- 
lican party. 

John Willis Menard is a native of Rindolph County, 
Tiinois, in which State he spent much of his life, on a 
farm. As there were no schools in that portion of the 
State, to which he could attend, owing to prejudice 
against his color, his garly chances for education were 
very unfavorable. 

After his eighteonth year, he went to the Northern part 
of the State, where he attended school as otten as his 
circumstances would allow. 

In 1859 he went to Iberia College, in Ohio, at which 
place be received a very creditable education. At this 
period of his life he entered the emigration cause, and 
opened for himself a wide field for the development of 
bis natural abilities, both as orator and writer. 

From his efficiency in the cause of emigration, the 
Hon. J. P. Usher, Secretary of the Interior under Mr. 
Lincoln, was induced, through the Reverend James 
Mitchell, the Commissioner of Emigration, to appoint 
him to a clerkship in the Department of Emigration. 
But prejudice against color was ®o intense in the de- 
partment, that after a few months’ service he was 
torced to reeign. 

Mr. Menard then went to British Honduras, and 
after exploring that country for several months, re- 
turned to the United States, and made an able report 
of his observations in Honduras to President Lincoln, 
which was published. 

In 1865 he went to Lovisiana, and opened an early 
attack on the disloyal element in that State. Mr. 
Menard, by bis pen and voice, has contributed largely 
to the organization and success of the Republican 
party in Louisiana, and his election to Congress must 

taken as @ fit mark of esteem and appreciation 
on the part of his Republican triends. He has met 
with much opposition, and had be possessed less tact 
and pe: severance, he would not have succeeded. He 
o> the prime of life, and has a great tuture before 
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LYTION’s PLAY, ‘‘ THE RIGHTFUL HEIR,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, 
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Her Majesty’s Ship Hercules. 

This noble addition to the English ironclad fleet is 
now ready for sea, and will leave Chatham in a few 
days for Portsmouth, for the purpose of entering on 
her experimental steaming apd sailing trials in the 
Channel. The Hercules is 337 feet long, and 70 feet 
6 inches beam, and draws 22 feet 10 inches forward, 
and 26 feet 10 inches aft, her displacement being 5,234 
tons. Her engines are of 1,200 horse-power, expected 
to work up to 7,200 indicated horse-power, and to pro- 
pel the ship at fourteen knots per hour. It will be 
seen that the ship is fitted with a central box battery. 
In this are mounted eight guns, four on each broad- 
side; they are heavier than any others ever carried by 
an English ship, weighing, as they do, 18 tons each, and 





THE LATE CAPTAIN M‘LANE HAMILTON, KILLED IN 
THE BATTLE OF THE WASHITA—FROM A PHO- 
TOGRAPH BY SLEE BROTHERS, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
—SEE PAGE 235. 


being equal in power to a 600-pounder. Our engrav- 
ing shows that there are, including the recessed ports, 
six embrasures at each side of the main battery, which, 
however, will only contain eight guns. Besides the 
guns on the casemate, the Hercules carries two 12-ton 
9-inch rifled cannon on her main deck, one of which 
will fire directly ahead trom her bows, and the other 
from her stern. They are both protected by armor 
carried up for the purpose. On the upper deck are 
mounted four 6%-ton guns, two of which command 
the entire bow from each broadside to right ahead, 
while the remaining two defend the stern in the same 
manner, She is constructed of iron, with the double 
cellular bottom used already with such satisfactory re- 
sults in the Bellerophon. From 5 feet below the water- 
line to the level of the main deck, 9 feet above it the 
ship is protected all round with armor- 

plates 9 inches thick at the water leve. 

The backing is filled in between these, 

until the whole forms a solid mass, the 

armor-plate bearing on the edges of the 

frames, The total thickness of the ship’s 

side, at the water level, is made up of 

3 feet 8 inches of teak and 11% inches 

of iron, 


Nomination of Candidates for 
Westminster, at the Hustings, 
Charing Cross, London. 


Instead of holding the nomination of 
candidates for the city of Westminster 
at the usual place, in Covent Garden, that 
ceremony was performed at Charing 
Cross, on Monday, November 16th. A 
convenient hustings was erected imme- 
diately in front of the Nelson Column, to 
which access was readily obtained from 
the back. The candidates presented them- 
selves at noon, by which time the space 
between the hustings and the old statue 
of Charles I. had become densely filled 
with an excited crowd, and the ceremony 
was performed according to the usual 
custom. 

Camp in the Woods, Alaska. 

In the high latitude of 66 degrees, 
North, in the interior of Alaska, there are 
large tracts of well wooded country, 
which are usually selected for camps. 
Arrived at these woods, and having un- 
packed their sledges and let the dogs 
loose, the hunters clear a place in the 
snow, raise an enormous log fire, spread 
*pruce-fir brush on the ground, lay 
their reindeer and bear skins and their 
blankets over it, and sleep in the open air 
at a temperature frequently below the 
freezing point. Our sketch represents 
such a camp, with the additional feature 
of & semicircular screen of canvas fixed 
to the trees, or to the men’s snowshoes 
stuck in the ground, and sheltering the 
tired and sleeping explorers from the 
fearful wintry blasts of that country. It 
has been found from experience that 
tents can not be used to advantage in 
winter, as they cannot be placed with 
safety sufficiently near the camp-fire, and 
they are, accordingly, little used. A 
“watch is sometimes kept, an Indian 
being generally selected for that office. It 
is always necessary to put everything 
eatable out of the way of the dogs; and, 
as they devour anything, old boots, skin 
clothing, and even their own harness 
this is frequently a difficult task. 


Phenician Ruins in Malta. 


Four years ago a number of scientific 
men met at Spezia ior the purpose of 
studying and investigating all that per- 
tains to pre-historic archmology, and it 
was then decided that an international 
congress fcr the study of this science 
should be held once a year. This year 
the congress met at Norwich, on August 
20, under the presidency of Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F. R. 8., and on the 29th 
ot that month it was adjourned to Som- 
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erset House, when @ meeting was held in the apart- 
ments of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. Among the 
subjects brought before the congress on this latter 


the islands of Malta and Gozo. Of the twenty-two 
interesting photographs presented at the congress, we 





publish the two most valuable ones. One is the gene 
ral view of the Mnaidra, being the remains of a temple 
supposed to have been dedicated to Esmun, the Phe- 


occasion were the Phenician monuments existing in | nician Esculapius. It is of some magnitude, and lies 


near the sea, about a mile from the village of Krendi, in 
Malta. Some of the stones are eighteen feet and twenty- 
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one feet long, and the several chambers are built in the 
shape of the half of an egg, under which form the 
Pheenicians worshiped the universe, The second 
engraving shows one of the recesses which are to be 
found in these temples, supposed to have been built 
for keeping the sacred animals. The large stones of 
which these recesses are built are a!l covered with round 
perforations, which, it is surmised, were carved on 
them in representation of the stars, which were adored 
as divinities of that nation. 


Addington Church, Kent, England, the 
Burial-place of the late Archbishop of 
Canterburv.- 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury was privately 
buried on Tuesd#y afternoon, November 34, in Adding- 
ton parish churchyard. The plain little church is 
abon & u rt of a mile from the palace, and the 
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route of the. procession was the private park which the 
deceased archbishop used to traverse for divine wor- 
ship. The passage of the procession was very striking, 
appearing here and there betwcoon the trees, and 
brought out with sombre distinctness by the prevailing 
reds and browns ot the dying foliage. 


Consecration of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall, London. 


On Sunday, November 15th, two newly appointed 
Bishops were solemnly set apart by consecration in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, one to the Bishopric of Peter- 
borough, and the other to be Coadjutor Bishop of the 
diocese of Barbadoes. The Chapel was densely 

crowded, and, after the sermon, the- 

Bishops-elect were presented to the Arch- 
bishop, and, on the completion of the 
Litany service, were admitted to the Epis- 
copate by the imposition of hands. The 
ceremony was concluded with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion. 


Scene from Lord Lytton’s Play, 
“The Rightful Heir,” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. 
Lord Lytton’s new play, “The Right. 

ful Heir,” will probably soon be added 

to the list of the standard drama on the 

American stage. The scene between 

Lady Montreville and her son Vivyan, 

that follows the determination of the 

mother to recognize her mysterious son, 

provided he will keep the relationship 

between them a secret, is the most power- 

ful one in the play, which is now being 

performed at the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 

don. Lady Montreville, half-inclined to 

do justice to Vivyan, has sounded Beau- 

fort as to his ability to live on a small 

\ competence, merely to draw forth the 

proud youth’s assertion that he would 

\ rather cofamit suicide than suffer.a lite 

\ of privation. The mother resists to the 

\ utmost her son’s claims to recognition, 

until at last his resemblance to his father 

makes a deep impression upon her, and 

in an explosion of maternal tenderness, 

she gives him her blessing, and he pro- 

mises to keep his mother’s secret in- 
violate. 








| Hon. Gunning S. Bedford, ‘Jr. 
City Judge Elect. 


Tuts able and popular young ad- 
vocate comes from a tamily distinguished 
in the annals of our country. 

One of his ancestors, Gunning Bedford, 
Jr., of Delaware, was one of the early 
members of the Conti tal Congr 
/ during the Revolution, and was also one 
/ of the Convention which framed the Con- 

stitution of the United States. 
The father of our new Judge, Profes- 
sor Gunving 8. Bedford, has long been 
/ recognized as one of the brightest lights 
in the medical profession in this country, 
and by his valuable works on obstetrics 
has achieved an extensive European re- 
putation. 

Judge Bedford was born in this city 
in 1887, and is therefore thirty-one years 
ofage. He entered Columbia College in 
1851, and graduated in 1855. He com- 
pleted his legal studies at the law school 
of Harvard College, and received ,the 
degree of LL.B. from that institution in 
1859. In the same year he was admitted 
to the Bar in this city, and engaged at 
once in the active practice of his pro- 
fession. 

Although he had most excellent fop- 
portunities for acquiring « lucrative 
business in civil cases, his attention was 
principally directed to the higher crimi- 
nal coarts as a field for the exercise of 
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ability, he was selected by Mr. Hall, the District Attor- 
ney, as one of his assistants, and since his appointment 
to that position, some five years siace, he has had the 
laboring oar in almost all of the important cases in 
our criminal couris. When he made his first appear- 
ance on behal! of the prosecution, bis slight igure and 
extremely youthful appearance created remark among 
the Bar and the public, but when he began bis closing 
speech to the jury, a feeling of surprise and admira- 
tion was at once excited at his measured yet fluent de- 
livery, his condensed and logical statement of facts, the 
graceful and classical style of his language, the gentle- 
manly composure and even suavity of his manner, all 
indicating an unusual maturity of mind, and giving 
Promise of future success as anorator, If these points 
‘were observed at the beginning of his career, it is only 
matural that, with the experience of so many years in 
mumerous daily trials, a higher degree of excellence 
should have been attained, and that he should have be- 
come a ready and thorough criminal lawyer, a zealous 
Dut magnanimous prosecutor, and an impressive and 
eloquent advocate. 

Bis protessional acquirements, added to his personal 
worth, rendered him so popular, especially among the 
young men of this city, that his nomination to a seat 
on the Bench became almost a matter of necessily to 
those who wield the power in the Demooratio party. 
Accordingly, in October last, he received the nomina- 
tion, by acclamation, from all the various brapches of 
the Democracy, for the office of Ci'y Judge, a position 
in which his powers are equal to those of the Recorder, 
and in which bis jurisdiction inciudes the trial even of 
capital offenses. At the November election he was 
elected by a majority of about seventy thousand, and 
will take his seat on the Ist of January next. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in private life 
Judge Bediord is as thoroughly appreciated by his as- 
sociates as he has been by the community in his offi- 
cial capacity. His education, his experience, his high 
sense of honor, and his fearless integrity, will no doubt 
eause him ‘o be as highly respected in his new field of 
labor, as he now is by those who enjoy an acquaint- 
anoce with him. 








THE BOATMAN’S SONG. 
L 
My lady has such lovely eyes, 
She is the altar of my vows, 
She seems a Saint of Paradise, 
But she shall be my tender spouso; 
The rose is not so red as she, 
The lily’s not so white as she ; 
Around her head the beams are spread 
Which light the world when day is dead! 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 
Singeth his song. 
‘ 1m 
One day a stranger kissed her hand 
And heaved a sigh, but all in vain; 
The girl was true to love’s command, 
And would not smile upon his pain, 
Said she: “My lover's poor and low, 
His house is not the best, I know; 
But when he stands upon the sands 
He seems the lord of all the lands!” 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 


Singeth bis song. 
mL. 


Her name is like a eharm to me, 
Her voice is like a silver bell; 
When I’m alone upon the sea 
I think of her, and all is well. 
Her virtue keeps my boat secure, 
Her name has made me proud and pure; 
In storm and shine her fame is mine, 
And God will guard the foaming brine! 
And night and day the boatman brave and strong 
Singeth his song. 


THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
oR, 


The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, Szx. 








L.—THE PROMENADE OF LINDENS AT BERLIN. 


Benue is one of those regulfir cities that seem 
¢0 have been laid out with chalk line and square 
to create the very antipodes of the picturesque 
and the very extreme of dullness. 

Seen from the top of its cathedral, that is, from 
its most elevated monument, Berlin presents the 
aspect of a vast chessboard, of which the princi- 

pieces would be represented by the Branden- 
Gate, the Theatre, the Arsenal, the Grand 
Palace, the Dome, the Opera, the Museum, the 
Catholic Church, the Little Palace, and the French 
Church, 

In like manner as Paris is cut in twain by the 

eifie, Berlin is divided by the Sprée into two al- 
most equal parts. But where the river, opening 
its two arma, forms an island like that of the Cité, 
two canals wrought by the hand of map, like the 
two handles of an ewer, lead, one from the right 
bank, the other from the left bank, forming in 
the heart of the city two islands of unequal size. 
One of these two islands—itself privileged, as if to 
prove that Berlin is the capital of privilege—one 
of these two islands contains the Grand Palace, 
the Cathedral Church, the Museum, the Exchange, 
and a score of houses that in Turin, that Berlin 
of the South, would be called palaces, The other 
island, that is in nothing remarkable, corresponds 
with our Rue Saint-Jacques, and our Quartier 
Saint-Andre des Aris. 

The fine Berlin, the aristocratic Berlin, arises to 
the right and left of the Street Friederich, which 
extends throughout the entire length of the city, 
from the Place of the Fair-Alliance, by which one 
enters Berlin, to that of Oranienburger, by which 
one departs. 

It is crossed at two-thirds of Kg length by the 
Avenue of Lindens, the only promenade of the 
city, that, traversing the domains of elegance, 
geaches from the Plaee of Arms to the Grand 
Palace. It owes its name to two magnificent rows 
of linden trees, forming, to the right and left of 


the carriage-way, a charming promenade for 
pedestrians. 


The street, on both sides, and chiefly in summer, 

is lined with cafés and beer saloons, that dis- 

their customers upon the public way, giv- 

ing great life to the promenade, without, however, 

any merriment or noise. The Prussians amuse 

themselves silently, and wrap up their gayety 
within themselves, 

But on the 7th of June, 1866, toward six o’clock 

of the afternoon, on as fine an evening as Berlin 
is capable of being blessed with, the Promenade 
of Lindens presented a spectacle of veritable agita- 
tion. This agitation was due, in the first place, to 
the situation, more or less hostile, that Prussia 
had assumed toward Austria, in refusing to per- 
mit the States of Holstein to assemble for the 
election of the Duke of Augustenburg; to the 
general arming on all sides ; to the rumors of the 
approaching mobilization of the landwehr, and 
the dissolution of the Chamber ; and then to the 
telegraphic news that, it was said, had come from 
France, and that contained words of threatening 
import to Prussia from the mouth even of the 
Emperor of the French. 
Those who have not traveled in Prussia, can 
have no idea of the hatred fhat the Prussians 
profess against the French. It is a kind of mono- 
mania that troubles the clearest minds, No Min- 
ister can be popular at Berlin but on condition of 
letting it be understood that some day or other 
war will be declared against France. No orator 
is considered such, unless every time he ascends 
the rostrum he lets off against France a few of 
those sharp epigrams and equivocal witticisms 
that are so lightly handled by the Germans of the 
North. No poet is acknowledged except upon 
condition of composing some iambic, entitled 
**The Rhine,” “ Leipsic,” or ‘* Waterloo.” 

With this hereditary disposition of antagonism 
to the French—a disposition indeed that the Prus- 
sians have always had the frankness not to con- 
ceal—there was no cause for astonishment at the 
agitation produced by this intelligence, not yet 
official, but already rumored and affirmed, that 
France would probably throw herself, sword in 
hand, into the impending struggle. 

Suddenly, above the hum of general conversa- 
tion, was heard the voice of two or three news- 
criers, who shouted, while speeding along the 

omenade : 


pr ¢ 

“Franzesische Nachrichten! Telegraphische 
Depesche! Ein Kreutzer!” 

Which signified: *‘ News from France. 
graphic Dispatch! One Kreutzer.” 

The effect produced by this announcement upon 
minds. preoecupied by such an event may be im- 
agined. In spite of the proverbial avarice of the 
Prussians, every one put his hand in pocket and 
drew forth a kreutzer to buy one of those precious 
sheets containing the expected news. 

It is true that its importance well repaid the 


purchase, 

In fact, the following is, word for word, the text 
of that dispatch : 

“This day, 6th June, 1866, Hid Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon IiL., arriving at Auxerre, from 
Paris, to assist at the provincial concourse, was 
met at the gates of the city by the mayor, who 
presented to him bis homage and that of the in- 
habitants of the city, in a discourse, to which kis 
Majesty responded in the following words, that 
we need not recommend to the intelligence of our 
countrymen. The enigma is plain enough for all 
to decipher it: 

***T see with happiness that the recollections of 
the First Empire have not been effaced from your 
memory. Believe that, for my part, I have inher- 
ited the sentiments of the chief of our family for 
thoge energetic and patriotic populations that sus- 
tained the Emperor in good as in evil fortune. I 
have, besides, toward this Department of the 
Yonne, a debt of gratitude to pay. It was one of 
the first to give me its suffragein 1848, That was 
because it knew, as did the majority of the French 
people, that its interests were mine, and that, 
like it, I detested those treaties of 1815 of which 
it is now sought to make the only basis of our 
foreign policy.’” 

So ended the dispatch. He that had trans- 
mitted it had not considered that, after the mani- 
festation of those sentiments upon the treaties of 
1815, the rest of the Emperor Napoleon’s speech 
required the trouble of being printed. 

From the moment that the populace com- 
menced to appreciate the significance of this dis- 
patch, the first thing that they understood in the 
speech was that the hand of the nephew of Napo- 
leon I. was extended over the Rhine, 

Then arose suddenly, from one end to the other 
of the promenade, euch a storm of threats, of 
outeries, of burrahs, that it seemed, to use an 
energetic expression of Schiller, in the “ Bri- 
gands,” that all the hoops of the great barrel of 
the skies were bursiing. The clinched hands 
raised, the-imprecations, the vengeful toasts, 
spared not poor France. And a student of Goet- 
tingen, leaping upon a table, commenced to recite, 
with German emphasis, one of the most ferocious 
poems of Ruckker, describing the return of a 
Prussian soldier to his home, disarmed by peace, 
and deploring the evil that he way prevented from 
accomplishing. 

On the same promenade, but a little farther on, 
at the corner of the Street Friederich, the crowd 
had recognized a singer, who was returning from 
rehearsal at the Gr.nd Theatre, and as once, in a 
theatre, he had chanced to sing Becker’s famous 
song: “The Free German Rhine!” some one 
who had heard him began to cry: 

“ Heinrich, the German Rhine! The Free Ger- 
man Rhine!” 

And at this cry the singer, having been recog- 
nized and surrounded, as he had a very fine voice 
and sang very well the piece in question, did not 
require much solicitation. 

The street wae therefore entirely obstructed, 
and der Herr Heinrich sang in nis best style the 
song, of which our translation, more faithful than 


Tele- 





elegant, will give an ides : 





jong 
For us, not th: 
Our German Bhine. 


. So long as the 
Its tide shall ve, 
So long as boatman’s oar 
its wave, 


So long as hearts that dare 
Shall quaffits wine, 

They shall not have, we swear! 
Our German Rhine. 


Till the last man shal! fall 
In battle line, 

They never sha!l enthrall 
Our German Rhine, 


Furious was the enthusiasm excited by this 
song. But suddenly, and certainly at the moment 
when it was least expected, above all the noise of 
applause, a splendid hiss, that seemed to come 
from the throat of a locomotive, was heard pro- 
testing against the enthusiasm of the audience, 
and, so to say, lashing the singer in the face. 

A bombshell falling in the midst of the crowd 
would not have produced a more sinister effect. 
A hollow murmur, like that which precedes a tem- 
pest, was heard, and every eye was turned to 
the spot whence came the sibilant insult, 

Then was seen at an isolated table a handsome 
young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, with blonde hair, white skin, apparently 
more delicate than vigorous, wearing the royal 
and slight mustache of Van Dyke, whom he re- 
sembled somewhat, in countenance as in costume, 

He held in his hand a glass of champagne 
wine, from a bottle newly uncorked. 

Without troubling himself about the inimical 
intentions of which he was the object, the threat- 
ening looks that were fixed on him, the clinched 
hands that were stretched toward him, he arose, 
placed one foot on his chair, and lifting his glass 
above his head : 

“Vive la France!” he cried. And, lowering his 
glass to a level with his mouth, at a breath he 
swallowed the contents. 

Then, in the immense circle that had formed 
around the young Frenchman, there was a mo- 
ment of stupefaction. Many, who did not know 
the French language, had not understood the 
toast. Others} had understood it. But, appre- 
ciating what there was of courage in braving that 
irritated crowd, they looked upon the culprit with 
more astonishment than anger. And those who 
understood and who felt that there was insult in 
the intention and in the fact, and that for that 
double insult there must be vengeance taken— 
those, with the customary slowness of Germans 
to take their resolutions, would have given him 
the time to escape if he had entertained the 
slightest desire of doing so; but, on the con- 
trary, his attitude attested that he waited the 
result of his toast, and that, whatever that result 
might be, he was ready to confront it. And as, 
in anticipation of the more serious attzck that 
was preparing against him, the word “‘ Fran- 
gais” as a menace from mouth to mouth : 

‘© Yes,” he said, in the best Saxon spoken from 
Thionyille to Memel—“ yes, I am a Frenchman. 
My name is Benedict Turpin. I might have told 
you that I was a German, as I speak German as 
well as you, and even better than you, having ob- 
tained my education at Heidelberg. I can fight 
with rapier, pistol, single stick, small-sword, 
broad-sword, the savate, or any weapon you 
may please to choose. I am stopping at the 
hotel of the Black Eagle, and I am ready to give 
satisfaction to any one who may ask for it.” 

This challenge had hardly escaped his lips when 
four men, evidently belonging to the inferior 
classes of society, advanced toward him, and as 
the silence had not yet been broken, these words 
were heard pronounced with supreme contempt : 

“ As at Leipsic—four against one! That is not 
too much !” 

And, without waiting the assault, leaping upon 
him who was nearest, he broke the champagne 
bottle upon his head, which became covered with 
a crimsoned froth ; cross-buttocked the second, 
sending him rolling to the ground ten paces off ; 
with a blow straight from the shoulder tumbled 
a third over a chair, and, seizing the fourth by 
the collar and waist-band, lifted him horizontally 
by mere strength of wrist, flung him violently 
upon the ground, and, placing his foot upon his 
breast : 

“There’s Leipsic won!” he said, showing his 
white, close teeth beneath his upturned and 
quivering mustache. 

It was then that the storm burst. The crowd 
rushed upon the Frenchman; but he, without 
raising his heel from the breast of the prostrate 
man, seized a chair by one of the rounds of the 
back, and, within a circumference of four or five 
yards, kept up a whirl eo rapid and vigorous that 
none dared venture beyond loud-mouthed th; eats, 

However, the circle grew closer and closer; a 
hand grasped the chair, and it was evident that, 
assailed on all sides, the Frenchman must suc- 
cumb, when two or three officers of the Prussian 
landwehr forced their way to his side, making a 
rampart around him with their bodies, while one 
of them cried : 

** Come, come, you shall not murder this brave 
young feliow, beca he r bers that he is a 
Frenchman, and cries, ‘ Long live France!’ Now, 
he is going to cry, ‘Live William L,’ and then 
we shall he quiet,” 

Then, aside to the young man: 

“Ory, ‘Live William L.!’ or I cannot answer 
for your life,” 

“Yes,” shouted the crowd, “let him cry: 
‘Live William L! live Prussia!’ and he may go.” 

“So be it,” said Benedict ; “‘ but I must do it 
of my free will and without being forced. Re- 
lease me and let me get on a table.” 

‘* Come, stand back, and let the gentleman pass,” 
said the officers, themselves giving the example 
by stepping aside. “The gentleman desires to 
speak.” 

“Let him speak! let him speak!” cried the 
crowd. 

“Gentlemen,” said Benedict, taking his posi- 








tion on a table, but selecting one that was the 
nearest to one of the windows of the cofs— 
‘listen to me well. Icannot cry ‘ Live Prussia!’ 
because, at a moment when France is perhaps 
about to declare war against Prussia, to cry any- 
thing else than ‘Live France!’ would be cow- 
ardice in a Frenchman. I shall not cry ‘Live 
King William!’ because, King William not being 
king of mine, I have no motive to wish him either 
dead or alive, But I shall recite you some charm- 
ing verges in answer to your ‘ Free Rhine,’” 

The auditors, who did not know what were the 
verses that Benedict was about to recite, listened 
with impatience. They were, in the first place, 
disappointed in perceiving that the verses were in 
French, not in German ; but they listened with all 
the more attention. 

It was, in fact, as Benedict had announced, an 
answer to the ‘German Bhine,” and that answer 
was that of Musset. 

In the enumeration of his accomplishments, 
Benedict had forgotten that of amateur comedian, 
to which he had undoubted claim, as he recited 
poetry admirably. 

Therefore, as he threw all his soul into the re. 
citation, it is useless to add that the following 
lines were spoken with as much warmth as merit: 


It has been ours, your German Rhine! 
Upon its conquered shores we've stood ; 
Your songs will not efface the sign, 
Left by our horses’ hoofs in blood, 
Where now you quaff your Rhenish wine, 


It has been ours, your German Rhine! 

Its breast a gaping wound can show, 
Where Conde’s spear-points once did shine: 
Where went the sire, the child may go, 

And tear again that robe of green so fine. 


It has been ours, your German Rhine! 

Where was your German valor, when 
Our Csar’s fierce embattled line 

Shadowed your plains with conquering men? 
Where lie those bones of that last man ihe sign? 


It has been ours, your German Rhine! 
If you forget your history, 
Your fair-haired maidens, so divine, 
Might surely spur your memory ; 
They filled our glasses with your good white wine. 


If it be yours, your German Rhine! 
Pray wash your liveries therein, 

But sing less proudly o’er your wine. 
How many of your crows were seen 

Picking the dying eagle’s heart divine ? 


Glide on in peace, your German Rhine! 
May its cathedral Gothic towers, 
Reflected trom its surface, shine; 
But ob! beware the cominz hours, 
When your brave songs may change to currish whine. 


With smothered indignation, those that could 
understand permitted the Frenchman to finish 
his recitation, as if in very curiosity to know how 
far he would dare provoke them. At the conelu- 
sion, the storm burst again, with redoubled fury ; 
and Benedict, feeling the wrath of the crowd 
sweiling against him like a tide, and knowing that 
this time there was no chance of succor, com- 
menced to measure the distance from the table 
upon which he stood to the window of the sa- 
loon, when suddenly the general attention was at- 
tracted by three or four pistol-shots fired at 
twenty paces from the group of which Turpin 
was the centre and the hero. 

The report and the smoke indicated the spot 
on the promenade where the pistol-shots had 
been fired. 

A young man, elegantly dressed in citizen’s 
attire, was attempting to assassinate another 
map, wearing the uniform of a colonel of the 
landwehr, and who seemed to be double the age 
of the former. 

Both men struggled fiercely together, the one to 
take his adversary’s life, the other to defend his 
own. 

During the struggle, another shot was fired, 
the ball apparently not touching the person in- 
tended to be hit. 

Doubtless, on the contrary, it only served to re- 
double the energy of the man whose life was 
menaced, for he seized his enemy by the body, 
and, without attempting to call for assistance— 
although he had but to utter a cry in order to ob- 
tain help—he shook him until be became dizzy. 
Then, tripping him over on his back, he fell upon 
him, and, half rising, pressed his knee on his 
breast. 

It was at this moment that the crowd made a 
rush toward the two combatants, and recognized, 
with astonishment, in the man who had just en- 
countered so great a danger, Count Edmond de 
Boesewerk, King William’s Minister, 

He had just snatched from the murderer’s 
hands the revolver which had served him so ill, 
His first impulse was to press it against the young 
man’s head, and blow his brains out with the last 
bullet left in it. That was also for a moment the 
latter’s expectation, for, feeling the cold barrel on 
his temple, he exclaimed: 

“Shoot! shoot, then!” 

But the count changed his mind. He put the 
revolver in his pocket, and handing the assassin 
over to two officers : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “here is a young man 
who is probably mad, but who, for a certainty, is 
excessively awkward. He attacked me, without 
any provocation on my part, and fired five shots 
at me from his revolver, without wounding me. 
Lock him up in the nearest prison, while I go to 
give the king an account of this attempt. It is 
useless, I presume, to tell you that I am the Prime 
Minister, the Count de Boesewerk. 

Then, pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, he 
bandaged a slight wound which he had received 
in the hand, and, retracing hig steps along the 
route by which he had come, he directed his 
course toward the Little Palace of the king, dis- 
tant scarcely two hundred paces from the spot 
where the attack had been made, 

The two officers turned over to the guard, which 
had, in the meanwhile, run up, the assassin, who 
refused to answer the questions put to him; and 
one of the two, comprehending the responsibility 
of such a charge, accompanied him to the city 
prison and locked him up there, 

When the thoughts of the crowd reverted again 
to Benedict Turpin, the iatter had‘ disappeared 
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Indeed, no one felt any further concern about 
him ; the gravity of the second event had caused 
the first to be almost entirely forgotten. 





I..—THE COUNT DE BOESEWERK GETS OUT OF THE 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

Tue Count de Boesewerk had just quitted the 
king, counting on the telegraphic tches, of 
which be had knowledge, to produce iff the city a 
movement which would be favorable to him, and 
which would bring him back to the question of war 
—the only one which. offered him a chance of 
safety. 

He had left the palace, then, entirely absorbed 
in this thought, which so completely preoccupied 
his mind, that not only had he scarcely remarked 
the extreme excitement which agitated the capi- 
tal, but he had not even seen that, as he passed 
before the theatre, a young man, of twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, had stepped from behind 
one of the columns, against which he had been 
leaning, and had followed him like his shadow, 
through all the windings which the groups on the 
promenade made necessary. 

Two or three times, however, as if this persist- 
ent pursuit had revealed itself by one of those 
magnetic currents which give to a man a presen- 
timent of the danger he is running, the Count 
Edmond had turned round; but seeing three 
steps behind him only an elegant young man, 
well dressed, and belonging to the class of society 
of which he was himself a member, he had ac- 
corded to the unknown only a careless attention. 
It was not until after having passed Friederich 
street that, in crossing the carriageway, from the 
right to the left side of the promenade, he had 
remarked this affectation of the young man in 
crossing after him. 

After that, he had resolved to ask of this gentle- 
man, who persisted in filling the office of his 
shadow, with what object he followed him thus ; 
and that, as scon as he should find himself ata 
sufficient distance from the crowd to permit him 
to demand an explanation without scandal, 

But the latter had not given him time. At the 
fourth or fifth step made in the alley opposite to 
that he had just quitted, a loud detonation had 
burst at his ears, and he felt the wind of a ball 
passing at the height of his coat-collar. 

Then the Count Edmond stopped abruptly, and 
facing round, he saw everything at a glance ; the 
smoke of the discharged pistol, the revolver 
leveled at him, the assassin with his finger on 
the trigger, and ready to fire a second shot. 

But, as we have already said, Count Edmond 
was naturally brave. It did not occur to him 
either to flee or call for aid, but to rush on his 
enomy and knock him down. 

It was then that, in rapid succession, and at 
hazard, the assassin fired a secon and a third 
shot, but without touching him any more than 
he had at first. Whether it was the emotion in- 
separable from such an act, and which makes the 
hand of the assassin uncertain in accomplishing 
it; whether it was a special interposition of 
Providence, as those would say, in a similar case, 
who believe in Divine interposition in worldly 
matters, or whether Providenee was unwilling that 
such a crime should be committed—although it, 
nevertheless, permitted the assassination of Henry 
IV. and Gustavus Adolphus—the two balls passed 
to the right and left of Monsieur Boesewerk with- 
out doing him any more harm than the first. 

It seems it was, then, the murderer who lost 
confidence in himself, and who wished to flee. 

But at the moment when turning round, Count 
Edmond seized him with one hand by the collar 
of his coat, and with the other, grasped the bar- 
rel of his pistol. Once more he pulled the trig- 
ger, at all hazards ; the count felt himself slightly 
wounded in the hand; but he did not let go his 
hold, and threw his arms around his adversary. 
Without disquieting himself about the fifth shot— 
which was without result, like the others—he 
threw himself upon him, took away his weapon, 
placed his knee on his breast, and, master of his 
life, turned him over to the hands of the Prussian 
officers, instead of blowing out his brains, as had 
been his intention at first. 

Seizing, then, with the promptness of genius, 
the favorable moment, he returned to the chateau 
io make what had just happened to him the dé- 
nouement of the situation. 

It was through a double hedge of spectators 
that he retraced his way. The preoccupation 
was so great at the time of his first passage, that 
no? one paid any attention to him ; but this time 
the case was different. The attempt of which he 
had been the subject, and from which he had ex- 
tricated himself with so much courage, drew upon 
him the looks, if not the sympathies of all. 

Every one, whether he liked him or not, made 
way for him, and saluted him as he passed, 

The good side.of a brave people, is to be unable 
to conceal their admiration for a courageous 
action. Therefore, in default of sympathy, Mon- 
sieur de Boesewerk could read admiration upon 
every countenance. 

Monsieur de Boesewerk was a man of fifty or 
fifty-two years of age, tall, well-proportioned in 
body, somewhat bloated in the face, almost bald, 
gray on the temples only, with very heavy mus- 
taches. A scar, the result of a duel at the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen, furrowed one of his cheeks. 

The noise of the event which had just happened 
to him had already reached the guard at the 
chateau. They turned out at the door to receive 
the count, who, for the matter of that, as wearing 
the dress of a colonel of landwehr, had a right to 
this mark of respect. He cowed graciously to 
the right and left, and mounted the staircase 
which leads to the king’s reception-rooma, 

In his quality of Prime Minister, the count had 
the privilege of entering at all hours, He wished 
to profit by this, and placed his hand upon the 
door-handle, but the usher advanced, saying; 
“His Excellency pardon. me, but no one can 


“Not even your Excellency,” answered the 
usher, bowing. 

The count retreated a step, with a biting of the 
lip, which the could take for a smile if 
he wished, but which most certainly was not one. 

Then he set to work to look at—without seeing 
anything, be it well underetood—a large marine 
picture which adorned the ante-chamber, the im- 
mense gilt frame of which stood out richly on the 
green official paper which one meets in all royal 
cabinets. 

After waiting about a quarter of an hour, the 
door opened, the count heard the rustling of a 
satin dress, turned round quickly, and bowed 
before a woman of forty or forty-five years of age, 
who had great beauty, and who was 
still beautiful. 

Perhaps, if one were to consult scrupulously the 
Almanac of Gotha, it would be found that this 
woman is some years older than we have stated, 
but there is a proverb, that women are only as 
old as they seem to be, and I do not see why 
there should be any exception for queens. 

For, in fact, this woman was the Queen Maria- 
Louisa-Augusta-Catherine, daughter of Charles 
Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and well 
known all over Europe under the name of Queen 
Augusta. She was of medium size, rather tall, 
however, than shért. The whole ensemble of her 
person cannot be otherwise described than by the 
essentially French word, attrayant. 

She wore, on the left sleeve of her dress, the 
feminine Order of Queen Louisa. She passed, 
grave and proud, before the Minister, and saluted 
him, but, contrary to her habit, without amia- 
bility. 

From the door through which she entered, and 
that through which she passed out, Count Ed- 
mond comprehended that she came from the 
king’s apartment, and was returning to her own. 
The door which led to the king’s apartment 
remained open behind her, and the usher gave 
the Minister to understand that he could enter 
his Majesty’s room. 

The count waited until the door had been 
closed behind the person who had just passed, 
and bowing profoundly, he followed with his eyes 
until she had disappeared. 

Yes,” he murmured, “I know very well that I 
lack having been born a baron; which will not 
prevent me from dying a duke.” 

And he followed the road pointed out to him by 
the usher. 

The different lackeys, or chamberlains, whom 
he met on his passage, hastened to open, one 
after the other, the doors leading to the cham- 
ber where the king was. Arriving at this one, 
the chamberlain announced in a loud voice, ‘* His 
Excellency, Count Edmond de Boesewerk.” 

The king started, and turned round. 

He was standing upright, before the chimney ; 
it was with a certain astonishment that he heard 
the name of the Count de Boesewerk, who had 
quitted him searcely a quarter of an hour before. 
The count asked himself if the king knew already 
the sort of accident which had happened to him. 

The King of Prussia, well-known by the most of 
the personages who are to play a part in our book, 
is almost unknown to the majority of those who 
will read it, We are going, therefore, to give the 
most complete description of his personal ap- 
pearance that we possibly can ; we have already 
said what we think of his morals. 

When the door was opened, he was, as we have 
said, standing up, his elbow resting on the 
mantel-piecc ; his eye had an anxious expres- 
sion. 

He was, at that epoch, a man about sixty-nine 
years of age, rather ugly than handsome, with 
an eye which, sparkling sometimes like a coal, 
generally disappeared, almost entirely lost in the 
thick lids and abundant eyebrows. His bristly 
whiskers and disorderly mustaches gave him, at 
first sight, the appearance of a tiger-cat. But- 
toned from top to bottom in a blue riding-coat 
with rows of silver buttons, he wore epaulets of 
the same material, adorned with fringe. A red 
edging ran round the collar, and bordered the 
sleeves of his riding-coat, which allowed the hilt 
and frog of his sword to pass through an open- 
ing made for that purpose. 

The rest of his uniform was composed of an 
iron gray pantaloons, with a blood-colored stripe ; 
in undress—that is to say, such as he was at 
the moment when we present him to our readers 
—he wore at his neck the Grand Cross of the 
Black Eagle, suspended by a cordon of white and 
orange. He was very tall, and rather thin than 
fat; he had the manners of an old soldier, but 
without any elegance. 

Whether through affectation or natural defect, 
he had something of the nasal pronunciation of 
the Great Frederick, 

The Minister bowed before the king, 

“Sire,” said he, “the importance alone of 
events has recalled me to your Majesty, but I see, 
to my great regret, that the moment is not well 
chosen.” 

“ Why, so, count?” asked the king. 

* Because, when I presented myself at your Ma- 
jesty’s apartment, I had the honor to encounter 
the queen in the ante-chamber, and not having 
the happiness to be in the good graces of her Ma- 
jesty-—” 

“T must confess, count, that she is not yet-—-” 

“* She is wrong, sire, for my devotion does not, 
in its hopes, make any separation between King 
William and his august wife ; and one cannot be- 
come Emperor of Germany without the other be- 
coming Empress.” 

“That is the dream of a lunatic, my dear 
count, to which Queen Augusta has the misfor- 
tune to abandon herself, but which ought not to 
emanate from a reasonable brain,” 

** Sire, the unity of Germany is as certainly de- 
termined on, in the designs of Providence, as the 
unity of Italy,” 

**Good,” said the king, laughing. ‘“‘ Can there 





enter the king’s Apartment at this moment.” 
‘Not even I ?*daihuired the count, 


be an Italy as long as the Italians do not possess 


“Ttaly is in the way of 


will not stop by the road, If she seems to halt, 
tere she is halting to take breath. That 
all!” 

“In effect, have we not promised Venice to 
her?” 

** Yes, but it is not we who will give it to her.” 

“ Who, then, will give it to her?” 

“France, who has already given her Lom- 
bardy, and allowed her to take the duchies, and 
Naples.” 

“France!” said the king. ‘France has let 
her take all that somewhat in spite of herself.” 

“Has not your Majesty seen the late tele. 
graphic dispatches, which arrived while I wae at 
the palace, and which were delivered to me at the 
moment I was leaving ?” 

“Yes, indeed; the speech of his Majesty Na- 
poleon III.,” answered the king, with some em- 
barrassment; “ it is of that you would speak, is 
it not ?” 

“Well, sire, the speech of his Majesty Napo- 

ILL, is war—war not only against Austria, 
but against Prussia. It means Venice for Italy, 
and the Rhine provinces for France.” 

* You confess that?” 

“T confess, that, if you give France time to 
arm, the question, without being desperate, be- 
comes more serious ; but, if we fall promptly and 
vigorously upon Austria, we will be on the Mol- 
dau with three hundred thousand men, before 
France can be on the Rhine with fifty thou- 
sand.” 

“Count Edmond, you do not estimate the 
Austrians at their just value; the braggadocio of 
our young people has turned your head.” 

“TI confess to your Majesty, at the outset, that 
it is a strong point with me to rest upon the opin- 
jon of the heir to the Crown, and upon that of 
Prince Frederick Charles; and I would like to 
point out to your Majesty, in passing, that Prince 
Frederick Charles, born on the 29th of June, 1801, 
is not precisely a young man; but I am accus- 
tomed, in questions of this sort, to consult only 
myself, and it is without relying upon anybody 
else’s opinion that I say to you: In a war 
against Prussia, the Austrians must necessarily 
be beaten.” 

“Beaten! beaten!” said the king, with a 
doubtful air ; ‘I have heard you vaunt their gen- 
erals and their soldiers.” 

* Certainly.” 

** Well, then, it does not seem to me so very 
easy to conquer good soldiers, commanded by 
good generals.” 

“They have good scldiers and good generals; 
and we will beat them, because we have an or- 
ganization and an armament superior to theirs. 
When I induced your Majesty to enter upon the 
Sleswig war, which your Majesty did not wish—-” 

“Te 1 had not wished the Sleswig war, the 
Sleswig war would not have taken place, mon- 
sieur.” 

That is pefectly understood, sire ; but, after 
all, your Majesty hesitated a great deal; you will 
confess that. I had the courage to insist, and 
your Majesty surrendered to my reasoning.” 

** Well, and what good result has followed from 
your war against Sleswig? The German war?” 

**Yes—that first. I like to see situations vig- 
orously mastered ; that is why I regard the Ger- 
man war as inevitable, and I offer you my con- 
gratulations on it.” 

‘Come, explain to me the source of this great 
confidence.” 

“Your Majesty forgets that I have made a cam. 
paign with the Prussian army. Now, I did not 
make the campaign for the silly pleasure of hear- 
ing the cannon, of counting the dead, of sleeping 
on the battlefield, where, as a general thing, one 
sleeps very badly, or to give you—whioh, after all, 
is worth something—the two ports you lacked on 
the Baltic. No; I made the campaign to study 
the Austrians. Well, I repeat, the Austrians 
are behindhand in everything—in discipline, in 
armament, in drill; they have poor guns, poor 
cannon, poor powder. The Austrians, in fight. 
ing against us, who have of excellent quality 
everything which they have of inferior quality, 
are conquered beforehand; and the Austrians once 
conquered, the supremacy of Germany, escap- 
ing from the hands of Austria, necessarily falls 
into the hands of Prussia.” 

** Prussia! Prussia! she will set out to exercise, 
with eighteen millions of men, supremacy over 

sixty millions! Have you considered the fine 
figure she makes on the map?” 

“It is just that, I have been looking at it for 
three years, and waiting for an opportunity to 
shape her on a new pattern, They must have 
been in a d—1 of a burry at the Congress of 
Vienna to fabricate such monarchies, What has 
been the result of it? It is, that all Germany is 
only basted together, not even stitched. Prussia? 
a great serpent, whose head rests on Thionville, 
whose tail is at Memel, which has a hump on the 
belly, because it has swallowed the half of Sax- 
ony; a kingdom cut in two by another kingdom 
—Hanover—so that you cannot go to your house 
without going out of your house. Do you not un- 
derstand, sire, that you must have Hanover?” 
“Good! And England?” 

“England is no longer in the days of Pitt and 
the Coburgs. England, the very humble servant 
of the Manchester school of Gladstone and Oob- 
den and their pupilse—England will not utter a 
word for Hanover, any more than she did for 
Denmark. Must you not also have Saxony?” 
“France will not allow it to be touched, were it 
only in memory of the old king faithful to her in 
1813.” 

** Doubtless, if we wish to take too big a bite: 
but if we content ourselves with gnawing at it, 
she will close her eyes, or, at all events, one eye, 
Must we not also have Hesse? Oome, now!” 
“The Confederation will not abandon Hesse to 


|.all that we ask. Must we not have Fran. .:t-on- 


consolidating 
sire, She took up the ee of eee eae the-Maine ?” 


‘* Frankfort-on-the-Maine! The free city, par 
excellence! The seat of the Diet !” 

“The Diet is dead the moment. Prussia reckons 

millions of men ins.ead of eighteen mil- 
lions. Prussia is the Diet. Ov y, instead of say- 
ing, ‘We willl’ she will say, ‘I will’” 

“We will have against us the whole Confedera- 
tion, which will be on the side of Austria.” 

“ So much the better.” 

** How so much the better ?” 

“ Austria conquered, the Confederation will be 
conquered along with her.” 

“That isa million of men that we are going to 
have on our hands. Let us reckon. Four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in Austria.” 

* Be it so.” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand that can be 
recalled from Venice.” 

‘The Emperor of Austria is too headstrong to 
give up Venice, without two or three battles, if he 
is victorious ; without ten, if he is beaten. Don’t 
let us concern ourselves about Venice.”’ 

“Bavaria, one hundred and sixty thousand 
men.” 

“TI will take care of Bavaria: her king loves 
music too well to love the roar of the cannon.” 

“ Hanover, twenty-five thousand men.” 

“That is a mouthful, to be swallowed at the 
first gulp.” 

** Saxony, one hundred and fifty thousand men.” 

* Another moutbful.” 

** Besides one hundred and fifty thousand men 
of the Confederation.” 

‘The Confederation will not have the time to 
arm its one hundred and fifty thousand. But we 
must not lose an instant, sire; therefore, I come 
to say to you—War, victory, supremacy in Ger- 
many, with me ; if not, sire——” 

Tf not ?” 

“If not, my resignation, which I place. very 
humbly at your Majesty’s feet.” 

““What is that on your hand, Monsieur the 
Count ?” 

** Nothing, sire!” 

** It looks like blood.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Tt is true, then, that they attempted to assas- 
sinate you, by firing two shots at you from a re- 
volver ?” 

* Five, sire.” 

“ Five! You don’t say so ?” 

** But I do not take any account of that.” 

“ And you are not wounded otherwise ?” 

**A scratch on the little finger.” 

* And who is your assassin ?” 

**I don’t know his name.” 

**Did he refuse to give it ? 

**No ; but I forgot to ask it ; besides, it is the 
business of the Procureur-General, and I do not 
meddle with any but my own affairs. Now, these 
are my affairs, my own special affa‘rs ; that is to 
say, your affairs.” 

“Speak,” said the king, “Speak.” 

‘To-morrow, the dissolution of the Chamber; 
the next day, the mobilization of the landwehr, 
and in eight days, hostilities declared ——” 

** Or else ?” said the king. 

**Or else—I have the honor to repeat to your 
Majesty—my resignation.” 

And without waiting the king’s answer, the 
Count of Boesewerk made a low bow, and accord- 
ing to the usual etiquette, walked backward from 
his Majesty’s cabinet. The king made no attempt 
to detain his Minister; but, before the door was 
closed, the latter could hear a ring at the bell, 
violent enough to revolutionize the palace. 








How a Russian Emperor Disposrs or nis 
Rrvats rv Love.—A Russian writer in the Paris Revue 
Moderne tells some curious stories of Russian and Sibe- 
rian lite. This is one, whose beginning was in the 
reign of the Emperor Pau), and whose end was under 
the present emperor. The Kmperor Paul’s favorite 
was at one time a young French actress, of whom he 
was madly jealous, One evening at a ball he noticed 
that a young man, Labanoff, was paying her a great deal 
of attention. He did not lose his temper, but at the 
end of the ball gave orders that Labanoff should be 
arrested and thrown into the citadel. He on'y intended 
to keep him there a ‘ew days “to make him more seri- 
ous,” after which he p to reprimand him and 
to w t him to an ice which had been solicited 
m. Labanoff, however, was forgotten, and he 
7 o— petece. at the death of Nicholas, Alex- 
ander II,, then Magnanimity, liberated all the 
prisoners in the citadel, without exception. In a 
vaulted tomb, in which it was impossible to stand up- 
ht, and which was not more than two yards long, an 

man was found almost bent double, and incapable 
of answ when he was spoken to. This was Laba- 
noff. The peror Paul had been succeeded by the 
Emp Ale d L, and afierward by the Em- 
perar Nicholas; he had been in the dungeon mage 

ears, When he was taken ont he could not 
bear the light, and, by a strange phenomenon, his 
movements had become automatic, He could hardly” 
hold himself up, and he had become *o accustomed to 
move about within the limits ot his na row cell, that he 
could not take more than two stens forward without 
ae ee as though he had strack agamsi a wall, 
and ng two steps backward, and so on, alternatoly, 
He lived for only a week atter his liberation.” 


Art No. § Rue Mont Thabor, Paris, once upon 
a time, there was an office fora certzin Mexican loan, 
which, as an investment, was not #0 atrictly remune- 
ative as might have been wished hy shareholders; in 
fact, arrears were due, and the office having been 
closed for some time, all hope of dividend was dead 
and buried. The other day light was let into the shop, 
and that event let hope into the minds of the sharehold. 
ers. An English company had taken the place, and 
guaranteed the payment. rything looked rosy. The 
office opened ; enter a man with a pocket-book and 
papers. “You are English ?” “ Yes, sir,” or ‘* Ow mon- 
sieur” (Englishmen always speak French, and French 
English, when they should not) “Then I require 
four pounds, sire.” “ Bon, sir, tour pounds, Wil! mon- 
sieur have it mixed?” “Oh! for t, it is nothing if 
I getit.” Five minutes su to elapse, and a large 
Offered. “Ah! it is copper?’ “No, sir, per- 

."* Then came the explavation. The English 
company which had succeeded to the Mout Thabor of- 
was a tea pany—the Li 4 Victualers* 
(Unlimited) Tea and Toast Association—and they had 
guaran’ the goodness of the cup which cheers but 
not inebriates, not the payment of departed dividends 
for a loan which does not cheer, but may possibly drive 
to intoxication. The dividend-holder went away tear- 














either Rome or Venice ?” 


“ Provided it abandons the half of it to us, it is 


hie hair, and explaining their error to his brother 
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FINE ARIS—‘*MOONRISE AT SUNSET.” —FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY M. F. 8. DE HAAS, N, A.—SEE PAGE 235. 
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GONE AWAY. 


I wanper down the grass-grown walk, 


Where often, in the gone-by years, 
We used to stroll at eve and talk. 


Here grew the lilac mother trained; 
We used to watch its buds uniold ; 
And here grew pansies, purple-veined. 


Here, on the porch, my father sat, 
When all the work of day was done, 
To spend an hour in pleasant chat. 


I fancy I can see him now— 
His eyes upon the far-off hills— 
The frosts of winter on his brow. 


And here was mother’s favorite seat, 
Beside the window, where the sun 
Came in, all day, through blossoms sweet. 


How cold and chill this room has grown! 
When she was here, it seemed moro fair 
Than any palace kings have known ! 


How vividly I see, to-day, 
The dear old evenings, when the fire 
Upon the hearth drove gloom away 


“Twas here we gathered, by the hearth— 
A merry band—till echoes rang, 
And stirred the air with sounds of mirth. 


And now, ah, me! where are they all? 
They gather not beside the hearth, 
And will not answer at my call. 


Ah! gone away, to come not back ; 
The olden days will come no more ; 
We may not tread life’s olden track! 


Mother, asleep by father’s side, 
Lies underneath the churchyard grass, 
And we are scattered far and wide. 


Some wandered East, and some have sought 
The golden country of the West; 
So end the dreams our young lives wrought. 


Ah, well! what use to sigh? But still, 
In thinking of the olden days, 
Sad tears my cyes will fill. 








VIERGIE. 


BY MARIO UCHARD. 


XxXIx. 


Dvnte the last two weeks I have not found a 
moment's leisure to write to you. Besides, what 
can I say? All is finished! My destiny is ac- 
complished! In a year’s time I shall see the 
Countess de Chazol again, when a definite con- 
clusion will be come to. It only remains for me 
to live like a man determined not to succumb to 
such disgrace, and to care myself of a love, 
which, up to the present time, has only brought 
grief in its train. 

Of what use is it for me to tell you of my 
melancholy monotony? My thoughts in the day- 
time are those of the evening before ; no events 
ean change their course until the hour of oblivion 
shall come. Time brings that hour to all of us 
sooner or later, and, thank heaven, a sailor’s life 
has still sufficient attraction in my eyes to afford 


me the greatest distraction from sentimentalism. 


The first use I made of the return of my reason 
was to ask for a command. I obtained it without 
difficulty, from which I judge that I am held in 
some ‘esteem by the authorities, and that they 
wish to make use of my knowledge of the extreme 
East. In three days I start for Saigon. 

As you can well imagine, I have before leaving 
to settle all questions of the future. I have 
taken measures to assure a suitable establish- 
ment to the Countess de Chazol, in spite of her 
refusal, which, I am compelled to acknowledge, 
evinced a feeling of delicacy. She will be obliged 
to sacrifice her pride to the name she bears, by 
accepting in some form or other the equivalent of 
her dower. Langlade has already received my 
instructions. He will provide during my absence 
for all the expenses ef the chateau, leaving 
Viergie to believe that they are all covered by the 
interest of her own money. I received a letter 
from him yesterday, in which he informs me 
minutely of everything going on in his neigh. 
borhood. 

Madame de Chazol leads an exomplary life, 
and only receives visits from the curé or Made- 
moiselle Berbrant. She never govs out alone, a 
servant always accompanying her in her walks. 
Nothing, you see, could be more proper; and I 
ys in all this the advice of the good abbé. 

© ome in the neighborhood suspects any dis- 
g@ensions between us, and my sea service explains 
our separation. 

Everything, then, is for the best. It remains 
for us to see how long this untamed nature, so 
fall of ardor, will be able to bear such a monton- 
ous life. She is nineteen years of age. The 
day will most assuredly come when her imagina- 
tion, already excited by the false passions de- 
picted in works of fiction, will realize the desert 
around her, and the emptiness and nothing- 
meas of her life will be brought home to her, 
There are but few persons who could bear such 
isolation. She will love, but I am not the man to 
allow her to tread my honor into the dust, since 
it is usual to consider a wife's folly an attack on 

our honor, The wretched woman will then learn 
the price that the name, which she has made the 
ransom of her pride and vengeance, will have 
cost her. It is all that she wished belonging to 
me; I swear to you it is an inheritance she shall 


keep intact. 
In the meantime, the current of my life flows 
oe in a steady, unbroken stream. T 1 


has already forgotten “ my escapade,” 4s he calls 
this marriage, and he does not pater his 
anti-matrimonial irony. I piss a o my 
avenings with my Aunt de Senozan. Shail TI con- 
fees it? In my grief 1 seek there, in Geneviere’s, 


society, painful illusions which revive my suffer- 
What an abyss is the human heart! Why 
did I not love her? 

The poor marchioness has reached the last stage 
of that cruel malady which spares none of my rela- 
tives. Every day she sees the shadow of death 
hovering over her. The celebrated physicians 
she has consulted have tried in vain to infuse 
hope into her mind—she feels that she is con- 
demned. Her reconciliation with my uncle, the 
admiral, who has behaved splendidly in the mat- 
ter, has brought a great relief to her maternal 
anxiety. She knows that Genevieve and her son 
will not be left alone in the werld. 

I forgot to tell you that we met Sir Clarence 
O’Brien again in Paris; he sometimes visits the 
marchioness in the character of a relative. With 
that tact and good taste which he shows in all his 
actions, he seems to have entirely forgotten what 
has passed between us. Nothwithstanding his 
natural coldness, we ail regard Sir Clarence as a 
friend. 

An incident which occurred yesterday re- 
awakened my sufferings. I was alone in the 
garden with Genevieve. We took a seat on the ter- 
race which borders on the Champs Elysées. That 
very morning I had received my orders for sail- 
ing, and had announced my departure to my 
aunt. I was silent, occupied with my own 
thoughts, when my cousin took my hand, as if 
she guessed my thoughts. 

“Jean,” said she, in a gentle tone, “ why do 
you go away?” 

“T am a sailor, my dear Genevieve,” I replied. 
** I must obey the orders of the Minister.” 

“But you solicited the order,” she retarned ; 
“and if you choose to have it revoked, I know 
that you could easily have it done. Let mo 
speak to you frankly: true affection is clear- 
sighted, and although you hide from me the 
motives for your departure from Chazol, I am 
perfectly certain that some misfortune or mis- 
understanding separates you from Viergie, whom 
you still love. What has happened I do not- know ; 
but it must be some fatal secret, since neither my 
mother nor | have received any letter from her. 
This complete oblivion is not natural, with the 
heart that I know she possesses.”’ 

“You defend her, after such a proof of in- 
gratitude ?” 

** Yes, I defend her,” she replied, gently. “{ 
know how peculiar and strange her mind is, and 
what torments she endured even in her affection 
forme. She was jealous of our friendship. She 
often told me 80, asking me to forgive her for her 
suspicions.” 

“She told you that ?” 

** Yes, and it is for this reason that I speak asI 
do. It is I alone who thoroughly understand 
her, for, during the time we lived as sisters to- 
gether, it was to me that she confided the secrets 
of her agitated soul. If she made me suffer some- 
times through her rebellious nature, I know that 
she loved me, and must love me still. Jean, per- 
haps a word from me might bring you together 
again. If she has offended you, I, perbaps, 
might be able to dissipate the misunderstanding 
existing between you. Will you let me write to 
her, without saying anything to my mother ?” 

** Thank you, my dear Genevieve,” I returned, 
touched by her tender consideration; “ forgive 
me for having hesitated to confide in you. Itis 
now too, late. All is at an end between Viergie 
and myself, on account of reasons you could not 
understand.” 

“Are they eo terrible that there is no hope, 
when you still love each other ?” she said. 

** They are sufficiently grave to render all re- 
conciliation impossible, even in spite of my love.” 

‘But if you would only let me try !” she per- 
sisted. 

A cowardly hope made me almost hesitate ; it 
was the last struggle of my weakness. 

** No, dear Genevieve, it is impossible,” I re- 
plied, All attempts at reconciliation would only 
be an outrage on my dignity.” 

You perceive that my destiny is accomplished. 
I wait until oblivion shall bring me repose, I 
jeave in two days. This is the last letter you 
will receive from here, 


xxx. 
Saigon, March —, ——. 

You reproach me, dear Rene, for not having 
spoken of myself in the letters that I have written 
to you during the four months I have been absent 
from France, and you are alarmed at this silence 
concerning my griefs, which you are certain still 
exist under the apparent calm, which, you tell me, 
is too studied to be sincere. After so much suf- 
fering, my seeming indifference frightens you, and 





you imagine I entertain some dark design which | 


I conceal from you. 

You are mistaken, my friend, or, at least, you 
exaggerate the reasons of my silence, I write 
you no more concerning myself, because I have 
said everything. Have I, in fact, acted like a 
man who seeks for some bullet to kill him, in the 
expedition of the past month, in which Detresle 
took part, and wrote you an account of? | I have 
held my life cheaply too often to spare it now, 
Death would certainly be welcome to me in the 
state of disgust and discouragement in which I 


' 


{ 
i 


| 


live ; but I feel it unworthy of myself to meditate | 


suicide. The truth is, as you have guessed, that, 
since my departure from France, I am over- 


whelmed by grief that is ever-present, and which | 


is increased every moment by dwelling on the 
past. I have tried to struggle against this in- 
ereasing melancholy; I have endeavored to call 
my pride to my aid ; but it was of no use—I have 

to acktifyledge myself conquered. 
After such a confession,dd not ask me to ex- 
my wounds agaim®’ You know what despair 
Absence only in- 


is. Well, I.am in ir, 
creases ‘torment, ~ ord to my misery. Ali 






is over. we not eves the agiiation of a strig- 
gle, or the- of Mypride, to octupy. me, I 
love ber love . Dhés#-words 





will tell you all! they will tell you how I have 
sought to deceive myself by thinking I could live 
happy, or even indifferent, separated from her, 
What is to become of me, then, God only knows ! 
Do not question me further, unless you wish to 
make my wounds bleed afresh. Can you not 
guess the courage it requires to conceal my grief? 
Let me retain this last sense of propriety. 

With respect to what I know about her since 
my departure, it is as follows: According to some 
letters I have received from Langlade, she still 
resides at the chateau, where she lives much re- 
tired. Mademoiselle Berbrant is definitely in- 
stalled there with her. Viergie seems to be suf- 
fering, or, rather, listless and weary. You see that 
nothing of this past can have any further inter- 
est. Let it restinthe shade. Speak of her no 
more to me, if only to spare me the humiliating 
avowal of my weakness. This woman has anni- 
hilated everything in me ; energy, will, strength. 
I have no further ambition, no aspirations, no 
desires. I adore her, and I hate her—I pine in 
suspense of some final result—nothing more. I 
am forever regretting the fleeting days passed by 
her side. If I could without cowardice desert my 
duty, to-morrow would I go—I have but one 
thought—to see her again.” 

Langlade informs me that the Marchioness de 
Senozan is almost at the last, He adds a piece 
of news which I had already anticipated, that 
Genevieve is affianced to Sir Clarence. It was im- 
possible that those two hearts, so worthy of each 
other, should fail to become united. Whether it 
be a marriage of reason or of love, it affords my 
poor aunt supreme consolation. 

APRIL. 

I thought, my friend, that my cup of agony was 
full. A letter, which I have just received from 
Langlade, has inflicted on me the last blow, the 
last torture, the most cruel, the most shameful 
that I could possibly receive. Rene, while I was 
yielding to despair, trembling at the thought of 
her sufferings, of her melancholy, doubtless all 
false, like everything else coming trom her, I 
learn that she has ali at once become serene, 
happy, as if some unexpected joy had suddenly 
come to her. And what do you suppose is the 
cause of this happiness? Listen to these words: 

“The countess,” says Langlade, “has re- 
sumed her active habits, and I add, in order to 
reassure you, that she has, thank beaven, no- 
thing more to fear from Marulas’s persecutions. 
Miro, on returning to Chazol for good, has, I 
think, deprived the villain of all desire to haunt 
the neighborhood.” 

This was all that I saw in the letter. Do you 
understand? Miro is at Chazol—Miro whom she 
has loved, Miro who loves her still! This thought 
is absurd, unworthy, mad, is it not? Howdo you 
know? You believe Miro could not betray me. 
Who can say that she will not try to strike me 
through him? Rene, I swear to you that I will 
kill them both ! 

I find this commencement to a letter which I 
could not finish the other day, I felt so humiliated. 
But, why should I not send it? Why conceal my 
misery from you? I must cry aloud in my grief, 
or I shall go mad! 

My mission is finished here. I have received 
an order which obliges me to leave Saigon in two 
days. I rejoin the fleet at Madagascar. 


Capz Town, August. 

You will, doubtless, have already learned, dear 
Rene, after believing me dead, that by a miracle 
I escaped from the shipwreck of my frigate, with 
nine of my crew, and that we were found on the 
coast of Africa, on which our boat had been cast. 
We lived there for four months the lives of ship- 
wrecked men, suffering from hunger, while wait- 
ing for some vessel to pass near enough to see 
our signals. At last, a week ago, a merchant brig 
received us on board. You have read the terrible 
account of the cyclone which engulfed sixteen 
vessels. After having struggled a whole day, fly- 
ing before the hurricane with a broken rudder, a 
fire on board obliged us to abandon the ship. I 
only learned yesterday, on arriving at the Cape, 
that a portion of my crew had saved themselves 
by landing at Maké. Ten of those brave fellows 
are still here, You must have suffered, dear Rene, 
for our friendship is not such that death could 
break, without cruel suffering to the survivor; 
and, during the long days of distress that I 
passed, isolated from the rest of the world, I 
thought of the grief you would feel at the idea of 
my sad fate. We will remain another week at 
Cape Town, where we arrived in a state of exhaus- 
tion, Then we expect the ship here which is to 
take us home. 

I have received no news from France for five 
months. What am I going to find there? What 
is she doing? Where is she? She believed her- 
self to be a widow, and free. Perhaps she has 
already left Chazol? If I should find her in the 
arms of another? I have been a year separated 
from her, and during my sojourn at Saigon I 
only received three letters from Langlade. In one 
of these letters he said that she was not well, 
O God! if she should be dead! 


On Boarp THz ——. 

We are on our way to France, my dear Rene. 
In five days more we shall reach Toulon. Jndg- 
ing from the anxiety I feel, it seems as if I should 
not live till then; and it is with a sensation of 
dread that I feel the moment approach when I 
again shall see her, I have now suffered too much, 
to attempt to struggle against fate. I have not 
even the strength to think of revenge ; my anger is 
swallowed up in my grief. Besides, is not our sep- 


, aration already accomplished? Why should her 


life, or why should-her love, concern me? She has 
killed everything that was good in me. What 
miracle could efface memoriés, or restore my 
hopes? Tue ‘time that we designated for a final 
settlement fias come. “Sahslf pmoe more see her, 


to restore to her her ‘ Be ee beat an 


end. “se Me 


ee resguallah Wer so mrect apneic lr 





rium. I fell from such a height, I am shattered 
by my fall, I live now like one condemned, who 
awaits the fatal hour, and knows that nothing 
can save him, Even in my sleep my soul suffers, 
and I am suddenly awakened by a thought which 
darts through my brain like a lancinating pain. 
I see her free, happy with another. That day will 
come, perhaps. She is scarcely twentygand we 
are going to be separated. What a reflection! 
Whata future! When I think of this, it seems to 
me that I have not yet known what grief is, To 
say that soon, in a week, perbaps, I shall regret 
this hour, in which, at least, I still feel that her 
life is linked with mine. 

But why should I consent to this separation? 
After all, is she not my wife? Who can snatch 
her from me? Am TI not her master? It is only 
to humble my pride, to live the life of a coward— 
what matter? We are both riveted to the same 
chain. If she does not belong to me, she shall, 
at least, not belong to any one else. I swear that 
I will know how to keep her; yes, even though I 
should find her already unfaithful. Unfaithful! 
No! Miro would have defended me! Poor Miro! 
Only to think, that in my days of madness I could 
ever have doubted his devotion! 

The more I considered this determination, 
which, at first, seemed absurd, the more it 
pleased me. After all, did not regard for my 
name justify me in my own eyes? What necegsity 
to make a scandal, and take the world into our 
confidence respecting a separation that was al- 
ready pronounced between us? To restore her to 
liberty is to assist in accomplishing her ruin, it is 
to subject me to the réle of dupe. She is my wife! 
Well, then, I shall keep her; I shall keep her, 
but curbed to my will. I will be inflexible though 
I should see her at my knees, Rene, it is I now 
who will punish her. 

This morning we saw the coast of France. We 
shall enter Toulon to-day, and I shall start imme- 
diately for Chazol witbout even informing Lang- 
lade of my arrival. The news that I was saved, 
with the remainder of my crew, was already 
known at Gibraltar, but they cannot know of my 
arrival, 





XXxI. 
CHAZOL. 

Ruwg, all that a man can experience of agony, 
of terror, and of supreme happiness, I have known 
for three days past, for during the last three days 
I have lived a lifetime. Listen : 

After a voyage of five weeks, unable any longer 
to bear the terrible uncertainty under which I 
labored, I resolved, as you are aware, to proceed 
to Chazol. A train was just starting. In the 
evening I was in Aix, where I took a carriage, with- 
out stopping to see Langlade. I felt, as it were, 
dragged on against my will. I was going to face 
my destiny, and I knew it, ° 

During the two hours’ drive, I said nothing. I 
was haggard; my eyes fixed ; anda raging fever 
burnt in my veins. At last I reached Severol. I 
crossed the river. A quarter of an hour later I 
saw the chateau, and the large trees of the park. 

It was night, All was silent. I left my car- 
riage in the woods. I wished to arrive alone—to 
surprise her before she heard of my unexpected 
return, Had I to brave a thousand deaths, no- 
thing could have stopped me. 

Should I see her again? Was she still at 
Chazol? I passed through the village running. 
Five minutes afterward I reached the wall sur- 
rounding the park in a breathless condition. 

At that moment the chureh clock struck ten, I 
tried to deliberate what I should do, but I could 
not fix my thoughts. I only realized one thing, 
namely, that I must relieve my mind of the tor- 
ture which threatened to destroy it for ever. 

With a bound I reached the top of the wall with 
my hands. I crossed it ; [ was in my own domain. 

I walked in the midst of the most profound dark- 
ness, knocking against the trees, and reeling like 
a drunken man. The air was thick and heavy; 
black clouds skimmed over the sky, announcing 
a coming storm. 

Frightened by the silence prevailing around 
me, I fancied that I should find the chateau de- 
serted. The windows of the left wing, however, 
were lighted up—it was from her apartment that 
this light proceeded, I was seized with palpita- 
tion of the heart. I hesitated—I was afraid. 

At last I overcame this last weakness, I left 
the path, and reached the steps leading to the 
balcony. There was no servant inthe hall. As I 
was about entering, I noticed gleams of light pro- 
ceeding from a little parlor which opened on the 
balcony. I thought I heard voices. I stood still, 
and then approached, trembling at the sound of 
my footateps. 

The shutters were closed; I could not see into 
the room ; I listened. The voices ceased. I re- 
mained there with my ear close to the shutters. 

No one stirred ; but I was certain some one was 
in the room. Had they heard me approach? In 
a few moments I heard the voices again, but in a 
lower tone, as if they were speaking secrets, It 
was impossible for me to recugnize to whom the 
voices belonged. Still, I could detect they were 
man and woman conversing together. 

I pressed my ear closer to the shutter, At last 
I heard these words : 

* Come, sing again.” 

Almost immediately I heard a voice commence 
in a tender strain: “‘ Jl etait un roi de Thule.” 

Great heavens! Itwas Viergie’svoice. A hor. 
rible suspicion crossed my mind. Who was it with 
her at that hour? 

The song finished, silence followed. I still list- 
ened. A gust of wind among the foliage pre- 
vented my hearing something which provoked a 
peal of laughter, and then I distinctly heard these 
words ; 

“How long does it take to come from the 
Cape?” 

“Five or six weeks; it depends on the ship,” 
replied a voice. : 
ok oe I was not migtakeo. I recoguiz:d 

“It was Miro w 8 with her! 
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in @ moment or two, in a tone which I thought be- 
trayed fear. : 

“No, no; reassure yourself,” returned Miro, 
quickly; “‘ he would have found Monsieur Lang- 
lade’s letter there.” . 

They knew, then, that I still lived. I fancied 
that they trembled to hear of my return. It is 
impossible for me, Rene, to give you any idea ot 
my feelings at that moment. I was obliged to 
hang on to the sill to prevent my falling ; but 1 
determined to hear to the end. I listened still. 

“Tt is late—you must go,” said Viergie. 

“Not yet,” he replied ; “it is not ten o’clock.” 

I thought it was a horrible dream, but they were 
both there together. I tried to explain away the 
meaning of their words. 

Suddenly I heard Viergie utter these words: 

** My darling! my love! my treasure !” 

And then the sound of ardent kisses followed. 

A cloud of blood floated before my eyes. I 
rushed like a madman tothe entrance. I crossed 
the hall, and knocked against one of my servants, 
who did not recognize me, and would have 
stopped me, perceiving that I was laboring under 
such a state of excitement. 

“Be silent !” I exclaimed, and pushing him on 
one side, I ran to the door of the parlor and 
threw it wide open. 

I stood on the threshold, pale and trembling. 

At the sight of me Viergie uttered a stifled cry, 
but a cry so full of joy and happiness, that I was 
struck dumb with surprise. Near her I perceived 
Mademoiselle Berbrant, and on the other side of 
the table the curé, seated in an arm-chair, who 
was just awakened from a nap by the noise made 
by my entrance. 

Miro jumped up and seized me in his arms. I 
gazed around me in consternation. On Viergie’s 
knees I saw a baby smiling in its wrappings. She 
was as pale as myself, and remained seated, her 
face bathed in tears ; she fixed her eyes on mine 
with an anxious, interrogative look. 

“Oh! I am lost!” she exclaimed; “he no 
longer loves me !” 

I tried to understand. I looked from one to the 
other in a hesitating manner, until my eyes again 
fell on the infant. 

“It is your son—your son !” she exclaimed, in 
a voice broken by sobs, and stretching the child 
toward me. 

At these words, at this cry of mingled grief and 
tenderness, I unders‘ood all at last. Bewildered, 
dazzled, I fell at her feet. A flood of tears 
started from my eyes. Icould not speak. I felt 
almost fainting—overcome by my happiness. 

“Oh ! will youever forgive me?” she exclaimed, 
covering my forehead with kisses. 

x * *~ . * * 7 

Dear friend, there are no words that can ex- 
press our joy; we have paif dearly for the ran- 
som of our felicity; but what torture is not en- 
durable, for a minute of such happiness. 

Poor angel! if you knew how much she has suf- 
fered. She has told me all the terrors that that 
wretch caused her, holding her in his power by 
threats of death against me, terrifying her imagi- 
nation by frightful superstitions. It required the 
divine miracle of maternity to chase away the 
fear of these phantoms. 

Rene, after doubting this happiness, after 
trembling, fearing it was an illusion, she wrote to 
me at Saigon. Her letter reached that place after 
my departure, and came back here, where I found 
it, She commenced it with these words: “Iam 
a@ mother! I love you! Will you forgive me?” 
They concealed from her the loss of my ship. In 
omer to explain my silence, Miro, in despair, went 
to Toulon, in order to write false letters by sailors 
who said they had returned from the Indian Sea, 
where they had seen my frigate. At last he 
learned through the papers of my arrival at the 
Cape, and of my return, Then, poor soul, she 
waited in an agony of doubt, fearing not to be 
loved, Since my departure from Saigon she knew 
nothing about me, Seeing me appear so suddenly, 
with a stern countenance, terrified——but why 
dwell on these things ? While I write this to you, 
she is by my side, interrupting me with her kisses. 
If you could only see her! She has my sonin 
her arms—my son! Hoe resembles me, Rene- 
What a dream! What a dream! My heart melts, 
and tears fill my eyes and blind me. 


My poor Aunt de Senozan died five months 
ago. My uncle, informed of my return by a dis- 
patch, arrived yesterday. The rumor of my death 
aged him ten years; but joy at my return rejuve- 
nates him daily. He is already crazy about Vier- 
gie, and remains whole hours looking at my son 
with a kind of tender astonishment, which makes 
us laugh until we cry. He showed me a letter 
from Genevieve, half of it written by Sir Clarence, 
They are both happy in their Irish home, and ex- 
pect to spend this winter in Paris, 

Rene, we only want you. Viergie promises that 
she will not be jealous of our friendship. Come, 
my friend, if you want true happiness in this 
world, 

THE END. 
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Tux science of chemistry has been put toa 
bard test lately in Prussia, At the bank of a provincial 
town there appeared a peasant with an odd mass of 
pulp, requesting the cashier to change that tor him. 
On close examination, one little scrap was found con- 
taining the number of a ten thaler bank-note; the rest 
was pulp, avd nothing could be made of it. The poor 
peasant then explained matters. He had brought eighty 
thalers in bank-notes from the market, and bad iost 
the little bundle in the stable. There an eager goat 
found it and proceeded calmly to eat itup. The peas- 
ant having become aware of his loss, rusved back into 
the stable, and jnst entered it in time to perceive the 
last morsel of # t-u-thaler note disappearing. His wite, 
wise woman, advised him to kill the goat at once, This 
he had done, and here was the result. All the print- 
ing having been almost entirely obliterated, the ques- 
tion has arisen whether it might be possible to restore 
coms portions of it by chemical agencies, or to discover 

ofa erful microscope traces which to the 
naked eye are invisible. The peasant, in the interval, 
bas received the value of the one note, and a promise 
— everything possible shall be done for him as to the 
o.hers. 





and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn, L. |. 


Tue Church of the Pilgrims, located on the 
corner of Clinton and Remsen streets, Broozlyn, L. L, 
was erected in 1846, and formally dedicated in May of 
the following year. In its covstruction was used a 
block of stone, similar in size and shape with the 
others, chiseled from old Plymouth Rock in Maseachu- 
set's. Its firet and only pastor, Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, 
Jr., D.D., was born at Braintree, Mass, August 21, 1521, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1839, and completed 
his studies at Andever Theologica] Seminary in 1845. 
On leaving the seminary he was ordained pastor of the 
Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass., 
but on the dedication of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
he accepted the charge of that church, and still retains 
the pastorate, During the last twenty years he has 
contributed regularly to the columns of the religious 
press, and has published a very elaborate report on the 
revision of the English version of the Bible undertaken 
by the American Bible Society some years since, In 
addition to his literary and ecclesiastical labors, Dr. 
Storrs has published a large number of valuable ser- 
mons, orations and addresses. 


MOONRISE AT SUNSET. 


Ir is difficult for the engraver’s art to convey 
an idea of the magnificent effects of the painting by 
M. F. H. de Haas, represented in this number of our 
paper. The title itseif will demonstrate that there is 
much on the canvas that cannot be reproduced on 
paper. The contrasts of color, the struggling of the 
pale moonbeams with the glow of the sinking sun, de- 
mand all the resources of the palette and brush, under 
the skillful manipulation and inspiration of such an 
artist as Mr. de Haas. 

The scene is suggested from the Narragansett Coast, 
when the sun has first touched the horizon, and throws 
the last warm rays from the west on heaving water and 
jagged rocks. Meavwhile the moon is rising in the 
east, and is reflected in the sea, which, moved by the 
ground-swell, dashes against the rocks, A fisherman 
in his boat is hauling up bis nets, and preparing to 
return home. 

This beautiful painting will be among those dis- 
tributed at Derby’s Gallery, at the next distribution, on 
the 9th of January. The fortunate recipient will 
secure a Valuable work of art. 














Reception to General Crant at the Resi- 
dence of Marshall O. Roberts, Esq., New 
York City, December 9th. 


Tur splendid mansion of Marshall O. Rob- 
erts, Esq., 107 Fifth avenue, New York city, was, on the 
evening of the 9th of December, the scene of a bril- 
liant assemblage in compliment to General Grant. 
The arrangements were of the most elegant and costly 
character, worthy the liberality and good taste of a 
merchant-prince of the metropolis, The reception was 
held in the front drawing-room. The distinguished 
guest stood between his host and hosiess, near whom 
were grouped Mrs. Judge Roosevelt, Miss Roberts, Mra. 
General Banks, Mrs. Jaffries, and Mrs. David Dudley 
Field. The visitors were introduced by the Hon. 
Moses H. Grinnell and Ool. Frank E. Howe. 

The spacious mansion was crowded with guests, re- 
presenting the intellect, the wealth, and the fashion of 
the city, more than two thousand probably being pres- 
ent, among whom were the Hon. John T. Uoffman, 
Governor-elect; the Hon. A. Oakey Hall, Mayor-clect; 
Mr. Peter Cooper, ex-Senator Ira Harris, Gen. Irvin 
McDowell, Gen. D. E. Sickles, Judge Daley, ex-Judge 
Roosevelt, the Hon. Francis B. Cutting, the Hon. D. D. 
Field, Henry Field, the Hon. Charles A. Dana, A. T. 
Stewart, Esq., Governor Burnside of Rhode Island, 
Robert Bonner, Esq., Gen. John C. Fremont, Gen. But- 
terfield, Gen. Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, ex-Judge 
Hilton, the Hon, Samuel 8, Tilden, Gen. N. P. Banks, 
the Hon. Henry J. Raymond, the Hon. Stewart L. 
Woodford, the Rev. Dr. Vinton, the Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, Robert Murray, Esq., and a host of others, 

A band in the ante-room entertained the company 
with choice music, Rare plants and beautiful flowers 
were tastefully and properly arranged to enhance the 
picturesque effects of the occasion. A shield of flow- 
ers, in tue hall, bore the initials “‘U. 8. G.,”” and be- 
neath the drawing-room arch was exbibiied the floral 
device, ‘Let us have Peace.” 

Mrs. Roberts, elegantly a‘tired in white satin, with 
black lace trimmings, and wearing a rich diamond 
cross, gracefully fulfilled the duties of hostess. She 
was well sustained by her two daugbters, who were ra- 
diant and charming in their adornment of jewels and 
flowers. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony of introduction, 
the guests found pleasant occupation in examining the 
magnificent works of art in the picture gallery. A 
large space, within the enclosure of Mr. Roberts’s 
grounds, had been floored and roofed for a supper- 
room, and here, beneath drapings of the national flag, 
decorated with evergreens and flowers, the company 
partook of a sumptuous banquet. At about11 o'clock, 
General Grant quietly retired, and returned to his 
hotel. 








A Qurerr Srrmon.--A Mexican priest had 
the bad luck lastsummer to fall into the bands of a gang 
of highwaymen. As he had no money about him, 
these knights of St. Nicholas clamored for a sermon. 
He preached without notes, but his language was in 
substance as follows » Gentlemen—I cannot honor 

ou better than by comparing your life with that of 
Saviour while on earth. He suffered much ; so do 
you, being always fugitives. Christ went with bis 
disciples, and so are you always in gancs. He visited 
the Pharisees and Scribes ; you always go to see the 
people who are not better than they. e often suf- 
fered from rain and wind, cold, t eat and insults; so 
do you suffer from the same inconveniences, Christ 
went barefoot and with but one dress ; and it seems to 
me that you do not possess more than what you carry 
on your bodies. He carried no silver and gold about 
him; I do not think that your pockets are always 
filled. He fasted forty days in the desert; and I 
believe that you often do the sgme. He was tempted 
by the devil; you are always in that condition. He 
was carried to the pinnacle of the temple and the 
summit of the highest mountain ; the devil takes you 
to the most isolated places, where you waylay the 
traveler. Christ suffered from hunger and thirst; ihe 
same infirmities aitack you. He was ecorned by all; 
so you are despised by mankind. The Jews wanted to 
hang Him; so are the authorities after you for the same 
urpose. He was sold by Judas, and no doubt some- 
Body will piay that part among you. 


‘*James! James!” cried an author's wife, 
“I have been calling you this last half-hour, and din- 
ner is getting quite cold.” 

“Oh, is it? Well, you knowI have just killed the 
cruel old uncle; his property of course comes to his 
nephew, Charles, and { am marrying him to Emily. 


Keep the mutton hot until the ceremony is over, there s 
a dear,” , 








We publish a portrait of this brave young 
officer, who was killed in the battle of the Washita, 
described and illustrated elsewhere in our columns, 

The deceased was a son of Philip Hamilton, of 
Pougbkeepsie, and was a grandson of Alexander Hemi!- 
ton. His maternal grandfather was Louis McLane, 
Secretary of State under General Jackson. He was a resi- 
dent of this city when the rebellion broke out, and first 
began bis military career by serving in the 22d Militia 
as private, at Harper’s Ferry, an‘ afterward by enlist- 
ing a company for the 159th New York Volunteers, 
under the auspices of Hon. Homer A. Nelson. Changing 
his plans, he enlisted in the regulars as a private, and 
was soon promoted to a second lieutenancy in the 34 
Infantry. He achieved a high renown; was compli- 
mented for gallantry in many actions; was breveted, 
and when the regular brigade from the army of the 
Potomac, under General Ayres, arrived in New York 
during the riots, he was on that general’s staff, having 
been placed there by an order which stated that the 
selection had been made on account of his conspicuous 
gallantry. At the close of the war, and upon the re- 
organization of the service, he was placed im the 7th 
Cavalry (Custar’s regiment), as a captain, ranking 
nearly all other captains. In the late conflict with the 
Indians, this gallant officer was killed in the field 
charge. 





The Battle of the Washita—CGeneral Custar’s 
Report to General Sheridan. 


We publish with this issue a fine engraving 
representing the attack of the Seventh United States 
Cavalry, under General Custar, upon the camp of Black 
Kettle, the Cheyenne chief, on the Wasbita river. No 
better description of the battle, or of military opera- 
tions in this Indian war, can be given, than General 
Custar’s report to General Sheridan, which has inter- 
est enough to induce us to publish it in full: 

HEapquarters Sevents U. 8. CavaLnry, 
In THE FIELD ON THE WASHITA RIVER, 
November 28, 1868. 
Major-General P. H. Sheridan, Commanding Department 
of the Missouri : 

Grnerat—On the morning of the 26th inst., this com- 
mand, comprising eleven troops of the Seventh Cavalry, 
struck the trail of an Indian war party, numbering 
about one handred (100) warriors. The ‘trail was not 
quite twenty-four hours old, and was first discovered 
near the point where the Texas boundary line crosses 
the Canadian river. The direction was toward the 
southeast. The ground being covered by over twelve 
inches of snow, no difficulty was experienced in follow- 
ing the trail, A vigorous pursuit was at once instituted. 
Wagons, tents, and all other impediments to a rapid 
march were abandoned. From daylight until 9 o’clock 
at night the pursuit was unchecked. Horses and men 
were then allowed one hour for refreshment, and at 
10 Pp. mu. the march was resumed and continued until 
1,30 a. m., when our Osage trailers reported a village 
within less than a mile from our advance, 

The column was countermarched and withdrew toa 
retired point to prevent discovery. After reconnoitring 
with all the officers of the command the location of 
the village, which was situated in a strip of heavy tim- 
ber, I divided the command into four columns of nearly 
equa! strength; the first, consisting of three companies, 
under Major Elliott, was to attack in the timber from 
below the village; the second column, under Lieut.- 
Col. Myers, was to move down the Washita and attack 
in the timber from above; Brevet-Col. Thompson, in 
command of the third column, was to attack from the 
crest north of the village, while the fourth column was 
to charge the village from the crest overlooking it on 
the left bank of the Washita. 

The hour at which the four columns were to charge 
simultaneously, was the first dawn of day, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that two of the columns were 
compelled to march several miles to reach their posi- 
tions, three of them made the attack so near together 
as to make it appear like one charge. The other column 
was only a few moments late. There never was a more 
complete surprise. My men charged the village, and 
reached the lodge before the Indians were aware of 
our presence. The moment the charge was ordered, 
the band struck up “* Garrey Owen,” and, with cheers 
that strongly reminded me of scenes during the war, 
every trooper, led by his officer, rushed toward the 
village. 

The Indians were caught napping for onoe, and the 
warriors rushed from their lodges and posted them- 
selves behind trees and in the deep ravines, from which 
they began a most determined defense. The lodyes 
and ali their contents were in our possession within a 
few minutes after the charge was ordered; but the real 
fighting, which has rarely, if ever, been equaled in 
Indian warfare, began when atlempting to clear out or 
kill the warriors posted in ravines and underbrush; 
charge afler charge was made, and most gallantly too, 
but the Indians bad resolved to se'l their lives as 
dearly as possible. After a desperate conflict of sev- 
eral hours, our efforts were crowned with the most 
complete and gratifying success. 

The entire village, numbering forty-seven lodges of 
Black Kettle’s bend of Cheyennes, two lodges of 
Arapahoes, and two lodges of Sioux—fifty-one lodges 
in all, under command of their principal chief Biack 
Keitle—fell into our hands, By a strict and careful 
examination, after the battle, the following figures give 
some of the fruits of cur victory : 

The Indians left on the ground, and in our posses- 
sion, the bodies of 108 of their warriors, including 
Black Kettle himself, whose scalp is nowin the pos- 
session of one of our Osage guides. We captured, in 





good condition, 875 horses, ponies, and mules, 241 sad- 
dies, some of vi ry fine and costly workmanship; 623 
buffalo robes, 210 axes, 140 hatchete, 35 revolvers, 47 


rifles, 5835 pounds of powder, 1,050 pounds of lead, 
4,000 arrows, 90 bullet-molds, 35 bows and quivers, 12 
shields, 300 pounds of bullets, 775 lariats, 940 buckskin 
saddle-bags, 470 blankets, 93 coate, 700 pounds of to- 
bacco. In addition, we captured all their winter sup- 
ply of dried buffslo meat, all their meal, flour, and 
otber provisions, and, in, fact, everytbiag they pos- 
eased, even driving the warriors from the village wiih 
ittle or no clothing. We destroyed everything of 
value to the Indians, and bave now in our possession, 
1s prisoners of war, fitty-three squaws and their ehil- 
dren. Among the prisoners are the survivors of Black 
Kettle’s and the family of Little Rock. We also se- 

ired two white children held captive by the Indians. 
me white woman, who was in their possession, was 
nurdered by her captors the moment we attacked. A 
white boy held captive, about ten years old, when about 
o be secured, was brutally murdered by a squaw, who 
ripped out his entrails with a knife, 

The Kiowas, under Satanta, and Araphoes, under 
Little Raven, were encamped six miles below Black 
Kettle’s village, 2nd the warriors from these two vil- 
lages came to attempt the rescue of the Cheyennes, 
Taey attacked my command on all sides about noon, 
hoping to recover the sequaws and herds of the Chey- 
ennes., In their attack they displayed great boldoess, 
and compelled me to use all my force to repel them, 
but the counter-charge of the cavalry was more than 
they could stand; by three o’clock we drove them in all 
directions, pursuing them severa) miles. I then moved 
my entire command in rearch of the village of the 
Kiowas and Arapahoes, but after a march of eighty 
miles, discovered they had taken alarm at the fate of 
the Cheyenne village, and had 

Iwas then three days’ maroh from where I bad left 








country so =F ravines and other obstructions 
that cavairy th difficulty move over it, 
supplies carried from the train on the persons of the 
men were exhausted. My men, from loss of «' and 
hard service, were wearied out ; my horses were 
same condition for want of forage. 
my return march about 8 P. m., and found my train of 
supplies at this point, it having accomplished six- 
teen miles since I left it, In the excitement of the 
figit, as well as in self-defense, it so happened that 
some of the equaws and a few children were killed and 
wounded. The latter I have brought with me, and they 
receive all the needful attention the cireumstanees of the 
case per it. Many of the equaws were taken with 
arms in their hands, and several of my co are 
known to have been wounded by them. 


2 


The desperate character of the combat may be in- 
ferred from the fact that after the battle the bodies of 
thirty-eight dead warriors were found in a «mal! ravine 


near the village in which they had posted themselves. 
I now have to report the loss suffered by own 
command. Iregret to mention emong the ‘killed, Major 
Joel H. Elliott and Capt. Louis McLane Hamilton, and 
nineteen enlisted men; the wounded include three 
officers and eleven enlisted men—in all thirty-five. Of 
the officers, Brevet Licut.-Col. Barnitz, Capt, Seventh 
Cavairy, is seriously, if not mortally wounded. Brevet 
Lieut.-Co). J. W. Custar and Second Lieut. J. Z. March, 
Seventh Cavalry, are slightly wounded. Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. F, W. Benteen had his borse shot under him by a 
son of Black Kettle, whom he afterward killed. Col. 
Barnitz, before receiving his wound, killed two war- 
riors, 
Icannot sufficiently commend the admirable con- 
duct of the officers and men, This command has 
marched constantly five days, amidst terrible snow- 
storms, and over a rough country covered by more than - 
twelve inches of snow. Officers and men have slept in 
the snow without tents. The night preceding the at- 
tack, officers and men stood at their porses’ heads for 
hours, awaiting the moment of attaek, and this, too, 
when the temperature was far below the freezing point. 
They have endured every privation, and fought with 
unsurpassed lantry against a powerful and well- 
armed foe, , from first to last, I have noi heard a 
single murmur ; but, on the contrary, the officers and 
men of the several equadrons and companies seemed 
to vie with each other in their attention to duty, and 
their patience and perseverince uider difficulties. 
fey J Keg man, scout and Indian guide, did their 
uty. 


fall 

I only regret the loss of the gallant spirits who fell 
in the battle of the Washita. Those whose loss we 
are called upon to deplore, were among our bravest and. 
best. Respectfully subscribed. . A. CusTar, 
4 y anes Seventh Cavalry, Brevet Major-Generah 








The Republic of Liberia, West A‘riea. 


In view of the events that, in this country, 
are now testing the capacity of the negro for self- 
government, the history and condition of the Republic 
of Liberia, in West Africa, are subjects fraught with 
additional interest and importance in the eyes of the 
civilized world. 

The Republic of Liberia now extends from Shebay 
or Sherbro river, on the northwest, latitude, 7 degrees 
24 minutes north, longitude, 12 degrees 40 minutes 
west, to Grand Sesters, latitude, 4 degrees 41 minutes 
north, longitude, 8 degrees 8 minutes west. In a direct 
line, its length of sea-coast is nearly 400 miles, and its. 
extent inland about fifty miles on an average, The 
Maryland colony at Cape Pa!mas is not at this moment 
a part of the Liberian Republic, but soon will be, 
when the continuous coast, under control of tha 
American colored emigrants, will extend about 520 
miles. There are 12,000,000 of acres in the Liberian 
territory, much of which is very fertile, and most is 
susceptible of profitable vultivation. 

Every emigrant is entitied to five acres of land on bis 
arrival; if he has a family he receives a larger quantity, 
according to iis numbers, and can purclase as much 
as he wishes for one dollar an acre. If ie is a me 
chanic, merchant, or professional man, instead of a 
farm he can select a building lot in some of the 
villages. 

In the pioturesqne scenery that catches the eye of 
the voyager, coasting along the shores of Western 
Africa, few points present greater attraction than the 
little city of Monrovia. It is the seat of government, 
and is situated near the mouth of the Mesurado river, 
about four miles from the ocean, in latitude, 6 degrees 
19 minutes north. Occupying an elevated site, the 
place commands a fine view of the Atlantic toward the 
west and south, and to the east and north, of moun. 
tains and forest-clad hills. Scattered about the setthe- 
ment may be seen the comfortuble dwelling-houses, 
gardens, and farme of immigrants, amid tropical fruit 
trees of every variety. This pleasing scene of refine- 
ment, industry, end comfort, contrasts strongly with 
the rude abodes of the uncultivated natives in the 
vicinity. 

The presidential mansion is comfortably and #le- 
gantly furnished, the owner living in a style of ease, 
refinement, and affluence. Most of the reakiences 
have gardens, very handsomely ornamented with 
shrubs, flowers, and fruit trees. Here may be found 
growing in this land of perpeiual spring, the orange, 
lemon, and mango, the luxuriant guava, the broad- 
leaved plantain, the fragrant white-blossomed coffee, 
and other tropieal productions, . 

Joseph J. Roberts, the first President of the Re- 
public, is a native of Petersburgh, Va., where he was 
born of free parents. He ia now about sixty years of 
age, of light complexion, and possesses a commanding 
presence. In his earlier days Joseph was indus- 
triously engaged in navigating a small vessel upon the 
Appomattox and James rivers, and receiving the 
elements of a plain English education from his excel- 
lent mother. About the year 1825 a colonization 
society was formed in Petersburgh, and, after one or two 
expeditions had sailed for Liberia, Mrs. Roberts re- 
solved to emigrate with her family. 

For a number of years after the commencement of 
the Liberian colony, its governors were white men, 
and appointed by the American Colonization Society. 
It was always designed, however, by the friends of that 
philanthropic cause, that colored men should oceupy 
the important post whenever the proper time arrived. 
It came at last; and Mr. Roberis, for six years succes- 
sively, presided over the destinies of the young “‘ com- 
monuwealth “ as ite governor. 

Bome few directions and principles of civil govern- 
ment had been given to the first settlers in Liberia by 
the American Colonization Society. in the year 1824, 
a brief but comprehensive Constitution received theip 
assent; and in 1839 «a clear and concise body of luwa 
were submitted to them, and received their sanction, 

Under the auspices and guidance of the American 
Colonisation Socieiy the settie: .ent continued gradually 
to advance; its population increased, commerce and 
agriculture prospered, and the territory grew. For 
some years, however, before their Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, that society had virtually withdrawn from 
an active participation in the government of the Libe- 
rians. Ite management was left to themselves; and in 
1846 that society dissolved all political connection with 
the people ot Liberia, leaving them w govern them- 
selves. 


In July of the follewing year they assembled in son. 
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THE REYFUBIIIC OF BISBENRIA, 


vention for the purpose, and declared themselves a free 
and sovereign State, by the name and title of the 
“ Republic of Liberia.” 

It must be remembered that Mr. Roberts at this time 


EX-PRESIDENT JOS. J. ROBERTS, OF LIBERIA. 


the governor received from a committee of ladies the 
new and national flag of the republic, composed of six 
red and five white stripes alternately, with a single 
white star in the blue field, in presence of a large 
crowd of citizens. 

On the 5th of October, the first election took place 
under the new Constitution, when J. J. Roberts was 
proclaimed President of the Republic for two years, 
A few days afterward, the American and British naval 
vessels on the coast fired salutes in honor of the new 





empire. 

So important a change in 
the relations of the colony 
made it necessary that com- 
missioners should visit the 
United States to confer with 


June, 1849, when they met 
in New York a special com- 
mittee from the Colonization 


the freehold homes of fu- 
ture immigrants, and one- 
tenth of all the land sold 
was to be devoted to pur- 
poses of education. 
This important mission so 
happily concluded, Presi- 
dent Roberta, with his 
family, embarked for Eu- 
rope, to form commercial 
treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. In England, Prussia, 
and France a cheerful recog- 
nition was given to the first 
republic on the shores of the 
African Continent, and its 
representative met with dis- 
_ tinguished courtesies. 
In Europe Mr. Roberts 
received a pledge of $10,000 
from benevolent individ- 
uals, to purchase the title to 
the tract of sea coast from Cape Mount to Sierra Leone, 
two hundred miles, and including the slave-trading 
establishments at Gallinas and Sherbro. 
In November, 1851, a newly-made settlement at 
Fishtown was attacked by the natives and burned. 
They also massacred nine of its inbabitants, and after- 
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PRESIDENTIAL MANSION, ASHMUN STREET, MONROVIA. 


ward made two atiacks on Bassa Cove, but each time 
were repulsed with severe loss. 

On this occasion, the young republic had a favorable 
opportunity of defending her violated rights, and 
bravely was it done. The Liberian force consisted of 
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MONROVIA, CAPITAL OF LIBERIA, WEST AFRICA. 


five hundred and fifty men, with the same number of 
native troops, and accompanied by the President, 
marched in the month of January, 1852, for Basso, To. 
bacconee, New Cess, and Tradetown, the enemies’ 
countries. 

In the language of war, these were brilliant actions, 
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the Liberians vanquishing a savage foe, which num. 
bered at the lowest estimate not less than five thousand 
fighting men. They only had sixteen wounded, and 
none mortally. On the 15th, the conquering army be- 





gan their march toward New Cess, and Boyer’s chie 


town. When within a mile of its barricades, the na- 
tives opened a tremendous fire of musketry and “ big 
This fire was promptly returned, and for an 
three-quarters the conflict raged desperately. 
President Roberta writes : 
“We had to contend against fearfal odds; but the 
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hand of Divine Providence was on our side and we 


Ommedy triumphed, * * 

o exceedingly regretted the . 

paign, but it not be avoided. It ag 
‘inhabitants of the ability of the Govern. 

ment to maintain the laws, and punish crime, where- 

ever committed within its jurisdiction.” 

~ As i relig-ous community, Liberia has been highiy 

favored. About one-third of its entire immigrant pop. 

ulation belongs to some Christian Church. There are 
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HON. JOHN SEYS, U. 8. CONSUL GENERAL 
IN TRE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 


nearly thirty churches, which employ the service of be- 
tween forty and fifty preachers. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has an important 
mission in Liberia, It is formed with a regular con- 
ference, composed of three presiding elders’ districts, 
with circuits, stations and schools. This mission now 
embraces the whole territory, including the Maryland. 
colony and native town, whose population reaches one 
hundred and forty thousand. 

Liberia has an enlightened republican government. 
lts citizens enjoy good laws, 
among which is one for 
the support of widows and 
orphans, providing clothing 
for emancipated slaves, and 
compelling parents to send 
their children to school 
from the age of five to 
twelve, under the penalty 
of a fine of $3 a quarter tor 
non-compliance. 


Hon. John Seys, U. 8. 

Minister-Resident and Con- 

sul-General in Liberia, was 

born in the Island of &t, 

Croix, in the West Indies, 

March 30, 1799. Removing 

to the United States, he was 

ordained as Deacon, at Utica, 

N. Y., August, 189, and as 

Elder at Manlius, N. Y., in 

July, 1832, by Bishop Hed- 

ding. In September 18%, 

he sailed to Africa in the 

Brig Susan Elizabeth, of New 

York, and acted as Superin- 

tendent of the missions of 

the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. Subsequently he 

was appointed ‘‘Commer- 

cial Agent of the United 

States,” “U. 8. Agent for 

Liberated Africans,” and 

“U. 8. Minister-Resident 

and Oonsul-eneral.” He 

has also been a special agent 

of the American Coloniz- 

ation Society, to explore the 

interior and found a new settlement named Carysburg. 

He has visited Liberia nine times, and is at present on 
his tenth trip. 








Never tell a belle a secret ; it will be told. 
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TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT.“-THE STEAMERS AMERICA AND UNITED STATES COLLIDING ON THE OHIO RIVER, DECEMBER 4TH, 1868, 


HOME INCIDENTS, 
Terrible Steamboat Disaster—Collision of 
the Steamers America and United States, 
en the Ohio River, December 4th. 


Again has the danger of carelessly freighting vessels 
with petroleam been terribly exemplified. On Friday 
night, 4th of December, the steamer America, while 
ascending the Ohio river, collided with the steamer 
United States, at Ray’s Landing, about two miles above 
Warsaw, on the Indiana side. It was nearly midnight, 
and most of the passengers had retired to their berths. 
The America struck the United States on the starboard, 


HESTER VAUGHAN. 


forward of the gangway, cutting into her a considerable 
distance, and sinking her to the main deck in about 
two minutes. A quantity of petroleum was on the 
deck of the United States, and in a few seconds after 
the collision both boats were wrapped in flames. They 
were destroyed in an incredibly short space of time. 
About seventy-five cabin passengers were on the United 
States, more than one-half of whom were lost. The 
reports of the officers are very conflicting, but as near 
as can be learned, forty-five passengers, including 
eighteen ladies, and, in addition, seven of the officers 


aud cabin crew, were lost, while only four out of twenty- 
two deck hands are known to be saved. The accident 
is attributed to mistakes in the whistles. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of the 7th instant says: Among the pas- 


collision took place. He immediately stepped out upon 
the cabin guard of the boat, and on seeing the situa- 
tion, both boats being on fire, he leaped overboard and 
swam ashore. His money was in his clothes, and his 


THE COMMITTEE OF LADIES OF THE COOPER INSTITUTE, N. ¥., APPEALING TO GOVERNOR GEARY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN BEHALF OF HESTER VAUGHAN, CONVICTED OF INFANTICIDE. 


sengers on the America, coming up to this city, were 
Mr. W. F. Griswold and W. Davidson, of the firm of E. 
V. Haughwout & Co., New York. Mr. Davidson had 
retired to his stateroom,{he divested himeelf of his 
clothing, and was about to get in his berth, when the 


THE LOST DARLING FOUND. 


gold watch he had placed under his pillow, all of which 
were lost. Mr. Griswold had not retired with Mr. D., 
but was in the cabin talking with the barkeeper, when 
the whistle sounded and the béll gave the alarm, and 
from the sound he was convinced that something was 


wrong. He no sooner came to that conclusion than 
the boats collided, and he passed out upon the cabin 
guard in time to see the barrels of petroleum on the 
lower guaras of the United States burst open, their 
contents being entirely ignited. He concluded thathis 
safety was in jumping overboard, and be did so, swim- 
ming ashore with bis overcoat on. Ole Bull, Mr. Gris- 
| wold says, followed suit, leaping into the water from 
| the guards of the United States, with his overcoat on, 
| and swimming ashore. Miss Barton, one of Ole Bull’s 
troupe, and two gentlemen attachés, one of them hav- 
| ing the great musician’s case which contained his two 
| famous violins, were also saved. There was saved from 
the United States, also, Mr. Griswold informs us, the 


MRS. E. CADY STANTON. 


chambermaid of the United States, who says that 
twenty-one ladies sat dowm to supper, and out of the 
twenty-one only four were rescued. The chambermaid 
says there were two vewly married couples on board 
the United States, all of whom, were drowned except 
one of the brides. 
The Case of Hester Vaughan. 

Hester Vaugban, s young woman under sentence of 
death at Moyamensing Prison, Philadelphia, on con- 
viction of infanticide, has been the subject recently o 
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much comment in the jovrnals of this country. An 
esrnest movement has been made in her behalf by 
many charitably disposed ladies, and a meeting was 
Yecently- held at the Cooper Institute in this ty, at 
which Mrs. Cady Stanton, Mrs. Kirk, Mrs. Lagier, Mrs. 
Rose, ani others, spoke eloquently in deprecation of 
the infliction of the death penalty upon this unfortu- 
mate and erring girl. Mrs. Stanton and two other 
ladies, as a committee from the Cooper Institute meet- 
ing, waited on Governor Geary, and were received by 
him in a way that does credit to the Executive of Penn- 
sylvania. He assured his visitors that there was no 
necessity for further egitation of this question ; it 
might only injure the cause of the unfortunate pris- 
oner. The people of Pennsylvania had taken the mat- 
ae end would see that all would be right. The 
assured his visitors that he would never sign 
Hester Vaughan’s death-warrant. He hoped no more 
money would be solicited in New York to defray her 
expenses, as such contributions were entirely unneces- 
sary. Two philanthropic gentlemen in the State had 
assured him that they would gladiy pay the expenses 
of @ voyage to her friends in England, in the event of 
her pardon. He hasalso informed Hester Vaughar, eit 
he will never endorse the sentence of the c art. He 
believes, bowever, that she deserves some punishment 
and he will ask to commute her 8€7, ence to a term of 
mprisonment, though, of cours the question of par- 


a 





- 
op is _ — advisemers He regards the efforts 
saa = gh er Foe gsone as «fjudicious and improper, in 
Sen. o vebead eee of guilt. Jay Cooke and 
e - Mo} , fave pledged themselves to defray 
© expenses Of fer return to England should she be 
er ang We publish a portrait of Hester Vaughan, 
~ deny ‘A Mrs. Stanton, who has so indefatigably 
f™ her bebalf. We also publish an engraving 
Tepr‘abntivg the interview between Governor Geary 
and the ladies’ committee. 


A Little Black Hero. 


A little girl, thirteen years of age, was seized by an 
alligator near Bayou Sara, Louisiana, a few days ago, 
and in auswer to ber cries for assistance, a colored boy 
“pproached the monster and endeavored to drag the 
girl from its jaws. In the struggle, the alligator made 
for the water, and the brave little fellow foliowed, until 
the weter reached his breast, when, in turning, he was 
seized by w second monster, dragged beyond his depth, 
end dew,ured. 


The Lost Darling Found. 


As a dog-fancier was loitering along Broadway, lead- 
ing a little Scotch terrier by a string, a carriage drove 
up to the sidewalk, and a portly lady attempted to 
alight. She was about stepping on the pavement, when 
she noticed the dog, and stretching out her arms, she 
fell sprawling on the sidewalk, crying in a piteous tone, 
“Fidele! Fidele!” On being assisted to her feet, she 
sprang for the dog, dragged the poodle from its master, 
and pressed it most tenderly to her bocom. A crowd 
s00n collecied, and she explained her strange conduct 
by saying, she recognized in the poodle a favorite dog 
that bad been stolen from her dwelling. 


The Sleep-Walker’s Joke. 


Agentieman of St. Louis, Mo., who is known asa 
ecenfirmed somnambulist, recently dreamed that, to 
Plays harmless joke upon a friend, he had filled his 
friend’s boots with water. In his sleep, he jumped 
from the bed, and, in a moment, poured the water 
from his wash-pitcher into his own boots, filling them 
up to the straps and not spilling a drop on the floor. 
Upon rising in the morning he was great!y horrified at 
discovering the condition of his boots, but a thought 
of the dream explained all. 


Puss in Boots. 


A few evenings ago, Mrs. J. F. Rothhangle, residing 
in Rochester, N, Y., heard a mysterious noise about the 
premises, and fearing that thieves had effected an en- 
trance, called her little daughter to her for protection. 
The child, however, was not at all apprehensive, and 
with a remarkable instinct, slipped on her father’s 
boots, and deliberately walked down the stairs, to the 
horror of her mother, In a few moments two men 
were seen crawling out a basement-window; and in the 
morning a set of burglar’s tools was found in the 
dining-room, showing the haste with which the thieves 
fled at the approach of the little woman of the house. 








A tapy said to a gentleman who was suffer- 
ing from influenza: “ My dear sir, what do you take 
for your eold?” “ Five pocket-handkerchiefs a day, 
madame.” 


A TRavetre in South America, speaking of 
the birds of his native land, says it is pleasant to notice 
that, into whatever strange countries they may have 
wandered during the winter, and whatever strange 
tongues they may have heard, they nevertheless come 
back speaking English. Hark! ‘“ Phebe! Phmbe!” 

lain enough. An. by-and-by the “‘ Bob-o’link,” say- 
5 “Bob-o’Lincoln,” and the quail saying “Bob 
White.”” We have heard of one who always thought 
the robin said, “ Skillet! skillet! three legs to askillet! 
two toaskillet!”’ A certain facetious doctor says 
the rol cry out to him as he passes along the road. 
“Kill ’e cure ‘em, cure ‘em! physic! pbysic! 
ag And the frogs indulge in bumorous, earcas- 

ic ditties, in which one hears “jugo’ rum!’ While 
another responds, ‘‘ Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, 
*oonk, ‘oonk, *nk!” 


Tue following story is told of a Yankee cap- 
tain and his mate. Whenever there was a plum-pud- 
ding made by the captain’s « rders, all the plums were 
put into one end of it, and tha’ placed next ihe captain, 
who, after helping himself, paesed it to the mate, who 
never found any plums ip any part of it. After this 
game hai been played for some time the mate pre- 
vailed on the steward to place the suet end next to the 
captain, who no soener perceived the alteration, than, 
picking up the dish, and turning it round, as if to ex- 
amine the china, be said: 

“This cost me two shillings in Liverpool,” and put 
it down, as if without design, with tLe plum end next 


to bimeelt. 

“Is it ible,” said the mate, taking up the dish. 
“J shouldn’t or it was worth more than a shil- 
ling;” and, as if in perfect innocence, he put it down 
the contrary way. 

The captain looked at the mate; the mate looked at 
the captain, and both laughed. 

“T'll tell you what, young ‘un,” said the captain, 
“you've found me out; so we'll just cut the pudding 
lengthwise this time, and have the plums fairly dis- 
tributed hereaiter.”” 


A Uservu. Hormary Present.—During the 
coming season, when thousends of people contemplate 
paying each other « compliment, and when number- 
less articles present themse ves to our view, it becomes 
no easy matter to make a selection. Elegant books are 
well, in their way, acd co are articles of jewelry ; 
while works of art are oiten tn excellent taste, to those 
who appreciate them ; but few things, we venture to 
say, are more suitable, as a general thing, for a gift, 
where there is a female in the family, than a sewing- 
machine. As a present from a busband to a wife, or 
from father to daughter, nothing, p rhaps, could be a 
bett-r token of affection; but what, we wonld ask, 
coud be more sppropriste, as » present, to & needy 
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than such an article? With what thankful- 
ness, insianee, would such an instrument be re- 
ceived’ by a poor needlewoman, as a vehicle by which 
she may easily gain a livelihood! The point of the gift 
settled, then it remains but 'o decide which machine to | 
purchase and present ; and, if the idea is to obtain a 
machine that performs, » equ well, all kinas of sew- 
ing, from the heaviest vial down to the finest and 
most delicate fabric, we have no besitation in advising 
our readers to select the Grover & Baker. It has 
points of excellence possessed by none other. It makes 
the best stitch ; its work is most le ; the ope- 
ration is easily learned ; and, beside all these advan- 
tages, it embroiders the most beautiful designs, with a 
reguarity and beauty unattained by hand-sewing—a 
quality possessed by no other machine. | 


Tx show-rooms of the Weed Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., at 618 Broadway, invite a visit from all in ] 
want of that now recognized “* household god,” a sew- 
iny machine, This Family Favorite Machine has al-' 
ready established its claim to the title. The greatest 
care is taken that machine shall, in every respect, 
sustain the mgxer’s boast of its superiority. e Weed 
Co, have @lso, recently, perfected a machipe for manu- 
factuyers’ use. Its principles are new, and very eimple, | 
& tailors, bootmakers, saddlers, etc., will do well to | 

k at this unrivaled labor-saver. | 


Cc. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do not desire to be swindled by dealers in 
spurious imitations, procure circular containing valu- 
able information to watch buyers. Sent free. M. E. 
CHAPMAN & OO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. tf 








BoOsEY's CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
a CATIONS. Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


O. 1 contains 700; No. 2, 800; No. 3, 
4% 1,000. Best Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Waltzes, Quadriiles, Dances, and Cotillions, with calls 
and figures for dancing, written out in full, Arranged 


for 
Flute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet, etc. 
Price $1 25 cach number; mailed free of postage. 
tf FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway. 








MAN — How to Study Human Character, 
4 Ethnology, Physiology, Anatomy, Pbrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology, giving rules to judge of 
capacity, honesty, skil!, and aptitude for speciai call- 
ings, in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a first-class 
magazine, at $3 a year, or $1 50 for six months; single 
numbers 30 cents. Pubiished by S. R. WELLS, No. 
369 Broadway, New York. Get the new volume for 
1869. 690-91 





‘67 OOK IN” at No. 389 BROADWAY. 
See Heads of the Good and the Bad, Thieves, 
Robbers, Murderers, Educated and Ignorant. MUSEUM 
OF PHRENOLOGY always open,andiree. Examina- 
tions of Ladics and Genclemen, with full written Charts 
of Characier, given. Ladies always in attendance. Lec- 
ture every day at noon. 690-91 





RE YOU BASHFUL? Or Diffident ?— 
tA Read the COMBINED ANNUALS OF PHRENOL- 
OGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1865, 6, 7, 8, and 9, in 
one volume, now ready. 250 engravings. Do you Stam- 
mer? The Annuals tell you bow to stop it. Would you 
Marry Your Cousin? Read the Annuals. Are You Jeal- 
ous? For causes and cure, read the Annuals. Are You 
Too Fat? Or Are You Too Lean? The Annuals give 
directione for regulating the conditions of Body and 
Brain. THE TWO PATHS OF WOMANHOOD are illus- 
trated with effective engravings in the ANNUALS. Mat- 
rimonial Mistakes: Where to Find a Wife; Signs of 
Character in the Eyes; and an ALMANAC FOR A HUN- 
DRED YEARS! Sent,in paper, postpaid, for 75 cents; 
bound, $1; By S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
The NEW ANNUAL for 1869 (separate), only 26 cents, 
first post. - 690-91 





MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. C. RAND & CU., Biddeford, Me. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS 


F all kinds, and Apparatus for Exhibitions 

and Families, etc. Price List gratis. To be had 
from HEINR. R. BOHM, GLASS PAINTING, HAM- 
BURG. 689-699e0w 


HE LITTLE JEWEL; OR, GIFT SEW- 

ING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE.—Licensed 
by the Combination Sewing Machine Companies of N. Y., 
which is a su, guarantee as to its merit. The sim- 
plest Machine in existence, and the lowest price. Just 
the thing to present a lady or little girl. Will do work 
on all soft rics, and will embroider slippers of any 
description of woolen cloths, with the © CHAIN 
St1ircw on the upper side, in a superior manner. Send 
stamp for circular and sample of work. Can be seen in 
operation at the Toy Bazaar of LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
6508 Broadway, near Broome street, N. ¥Y¥. The Trade 
supplied. 685-9leow 


BOSTON DOLLAR STORE! 


HE IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTEND- 
ing our past business has induced us to make great 
preparations for the fall and winter trade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Piated Ware, 
Cutlery, etc., etc. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free to Agents. 

Make your orders as large as possible, and send your 
money by postal order or registered letter. 

We are agents for over one hundred foreign and 
domestic manutactories, 

Our goods are new, and sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices, at $1 for each article. Descriptive checks $10 
per hundred, or ten for $1. Agents wanted in every 
town. Circulars sent free. CUSHMAN & OO., 

691-97e0w 10 Arch street, Boston. 


a7 Something New- “és 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articleg; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 




















S&. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau st,, N. ¥. Box 5,167. 
| 
] AYNFE’S New Patent Knife and Scissor 
Sharpener. Needed in every family. Send stamp 
for circular. A and Dealers supplied. J. 8. MAC- 
KENZIE, 88 Nassau sireet, N. Y. Box 5,167. State 
Right for sale. 





HE PAINTERS HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hand without a; 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- , 
bleau Vivants, 25 cenis; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 
cents. Send orders to 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are 
the oniy reliable medicines for the cure of all bilious 





symptoms, derangement of stomach and bowels, as | 
sores, Weert sad capers. 


CATARRH! CATARRH! 


ISGUSTING COMPLAINT.—Get pint 

bottlee of Wolcott's Axwmmiaton. It will cure it, 

And if you have rheumatism, or any pain, get Wolcott’s 
Pary Parxt, in white wrappers, at all druggists. 


Something for Christmas ! ; 


UTHING Can be More Acceptable as a 
i% Present for Christmas and New Year’s than a good 
SEWING MACHINE. Such is the FLORtNCE, 
adapted to all kinds of family work. There is none bet- 
ter. Every Machine warranted to give perfect satisfaction, 
or money will be refunded after a fair trial. 


Bickford Knitting Machine. 


One of the best, for all kinds of Knitting, in the world. 
Price, $30. 


DEALERS IN 
Silk, Cotton, Machine Needles, 
Shuttles, Bobbins, Oil, Machine Trimmings, Etc. 
Salesrooms, 505 Broadway, New York; 141 Washing- 


ton street, Boston. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
691-Seow (Successors to C. Patch & Co.) 


Carpets—Save Your Money— Carpets ! 


Ta E Boston and Maine Carpet Company’ 

Office 136 Hanover jstreet, Boston, Mass., will on 
receipt of $8, send 20 yards Scotch Carpet, and make it 
without extra charge, when Fize of room is sent; or in- 
stead of making, will send two handsomely psinted 
Cloth Window Shades, valued at $2. For $10 will send 
20 yards heavy Cottage t, make as above, or send 
two splendid Gilt Band Shades, valued at $4; instead of 
Window Shades, when desired, samples of Carpets will 
be sect, valued from 60 cents to $5 per yard, from 
which a carpet suitable for any room can be selected, 
saving expense of visiting the city. Extra yards of 
carpet at same rates. 691-3e0w 


THE PATENT MACIC COMB 
WILL COLOR GRAY HAIR A PER. 


manent black or brown. Sold everywhere. Sent 
Adress WM. PATTEN, Treasurer 
691-3eow 








by mail for $1 25. 
Magic Comb Company, Springfield, Mass. 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


Bniargeda 


And improved. 8 large pages and 40 long columns, all 
for 75 cents a year, and a splendid 19 by 24 inch En- 
gravivg, mounted on roller, free to EVERY subscriber. 
Thousands subscribing weekly: now is the time, if you 
would secure all the numbers. January number now 
ready, only 5cents. Read the partial list of contents, 
Only 75 cents secures splendid $2 Engraving, and pa- 


per a whole year. 
CONTENTS. 

Solving the Ghost Question; The Everlasting Talker; 
The Goddess of Slang; Our Puzzle Box; Enigmas, 
Riddles, Conundrums, etc.; Three Jealous Husbands; 
Pen and Scissors; Sleep Spoiled his Coat; Giving the 
Water a Chance; Beet not Intoxicating; Lessons in 
Geography; Thirsty Scintillations. Poetry: “Old 
Times;”” Somebody’s Heari; Chicago; The Spreading 
Rumor: That Golden Tress of Hair; Selling a Brig; 
Her Own Calf; Sold for $10; Prestidigitation, Ventrilo- 
quism ; Card Tricks; Lewy Worth Knowing; A Crowd; 
Advice to a Young Men; Our Chip Basket; 100 Funny 
Things; Editorial ‘‘Happy New Year;” Business; Lit- 
erary Notices; What Paper Shall I Take? Correspond- 
ence; Publisher’s Notices; Humbugs Exposed; Doliar 
Sales; Consumption Cured; “How They Dolt.” This 
chapter is alone worth a year’s subscription, 

Remember, all the above articles, and a hundred 
short ones, are in the “‘ Star Spangled Banner ” for Jan- 
uary. NOW READY—5 cents; mailed for 6 cents. Buy 
it at any Newsdealer’s, or subscribe. Only 75 cents for 
the Paper a whole year and the splendid $2 Engraving 
“Evangeline.” Now Is THE TIME. One copy, T5cents; 
3 tor $2; 5 tor $3.25; 10 for $6.25; 20 for $12. Splendid 
premium free to every subscriber. Send mow. Address 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

691-93 Hinsdale, N. H. 





$y pm COMPOUND will force Beard to grow on 
the smoothest face in five wecks. Sent by mail for 


50 cents, H. C. Hantwei1, Box 244, Worcester, Mass, 


PIA NIST’S MATINEE 


(HONTAING NATIONAL AIRS OF 30 
countries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, Songs with- 
out Words, Four-handed Pieces, Polkas, Rejowas, 
Marcher, Quicksteps, Easy Picces Fingered for Begin- 
ners, 100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 Waltzes, 26 sets 
of Quadriiles (including Lancers, Caledonian, Prince Im- 
perial, the German, Grande Duchesse, Belle Hvilene, etc.), 
with calls. Over 300 pieces of popalar music, con'ain- 
ing the latest compositions of Strauss, Guog!l, Parlow, 
C. Faust, etc., being a Musica! Library in itself, Price, 
boards, morocco backs, $3; cloth sidrs, Turkey moroc- 
co backs and corners, $4; sume, full gilt, $5. A first- 
class musical present. Sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt ot price. Extas Hows, 103 Cou:t st., Boston, 
691-93e0w 








229 NEW RE£CEIPTS—Arts and Secret of Lova 
Sent free. T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N. J, 691-4 





LICENSED WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BY THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Eastman & Kendall's 


ONE-PRICE SALE. 


ESTABLISHED 1864, 


It is pow a well-established fact that no other method 
brings the MANUFACTURER and CONSUMER 80 NEAR EAcH 
OTHER as our unrivaled and popular club system of 
selling all kinds of 
DRY AND FANCY GOODS, COTTONS, CUTLERY, 

DOMESTIC GOODS, Erc., Erc., 
which we are selling at an average price of One Dol. 
lar for cach article, 

The smaliest article on our check can be 
exchavged for a 10x4 White Bed Quilt, or 
a revblving Silver-piated Table Castor. 

Christmas and New Year’s is the time to send in your 


clubs. 
THE LADIES 


are specially invited to send us a trial club. 

To parties sending in clubs of from 10 to 1,000, we 
offer better inducements and larger commissions than 
any other house. Parties now acting as agents for other 
houses will observe that we offer as commission for a 

Club of 30—21 yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Clab of 60—42 yards best Cotton Sheeting. 

Club of 100—65 yards best Cotton Sheeting, and 
an equal amount of commission when paid in other 
goods. 

Send for our new Circular and Mammoth Exchange 
List before sending your club to any other house. 

Our club system of selling is as follows: For $2 we 
send 20 checks describing 20 different articles to be sold 
at a dollar each ; 30 tor $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, 
etc. Sent by mail. Male and female agents wanted. 
Send Money in Registered Letters. Send us 
a trial club and you will acknowledge that you cannot 
afford to buy goods of any other house thereafter. 

N. B.—Our sale should nor be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gitt enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





| OYS’ FUN—7,000 SOLD—HUNTING 

AND TRAPPING.—THE HunNTER’s GUIDE AND 
TRAPPER’s COMPANION, a book for Farmers, Huniers, 
Trappers, and Boys, Tells how to hunt and trap all 
kinds of same, from the mink to the bear and deer; 
how to cure skins, make boats, traps, etc, Filth edition 
just out, the only cheap and reliab'e work ever printed. 
Price only 26 cents; six for $1; 100 for $10. Sent, post- 
free, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, apes, N. H. 





BSOLUTE DIVORCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, non-support, etc., sufficient 
cause. No publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOWES, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N.Y, 


PIANCS, MELODEONS, 
AND ORGANS, 
OF SIX FIRST CLASS MAKERS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, for Cash, Dur- 
ing the Holidays, 


AT WATERS’, 481 BROADWAY. 


Fifty newand second-hand Instruments for rent, and 
rent money applied if purchased; monthly installments 
received for the same. 





Totter S 


ee” MEKEONE. Van HAAGEN & Co. 


— 


Honey, Glycerine, Bilder Flower, 


Bouquet and Palm, 
N QUALITY, STYLE AND PER- 


fume, warranted equal to the English, and sold 
fully 50 per cent. cheaper, which accounts for the great 
falling off in the demand for the foreigu svaps, and the 
unprecedented success of the American Company 
T.itet Soaps, now sold everywhere in the United 


States. 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia and New York. 





690-930 
PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cte.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel! Officers 
jor 25 cts. All the above sent, post-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, ©. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 





DIAMONDS FOR 


THE HOLIDAYS! 


THE NEW ALASKA DIAMOND, 


OR CARBONIZED QUARTZ, EQUAL IN BRILLIANCY TO THE REAL DIAMOND, MOUNTED 


at our own factory, in artistic diamond setiinzs, guaranteed 


ne gold, and sold by us at one- 


sivtieth of the cost of real diamonds, to which they are equal in every respect, except intrinsic 


Look at Our Price List: 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 and $10. 


value. 


Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5 and $6 
Cluster Finger-Rings., $5, $10, 
Cluster Sets, $10 and og! 

5 


Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, 
Rings, $8 and $10. 


$12. Cluster Ear-Drops, $6, $12, $14. 


Cros« Sets, $20 and $25. 
, $8, $10, $15, $20. 
Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10 and $123 


Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10. 


Cross Pins, 86, $10, and $15. 


Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 


We do our business direct from our factory, located in a city which bas a world-wide reputation for its fine 


jewelry. 


The following letters are proof that our goods are what we represent them to be: 


Messrs. STANLEY, Wurertz & Co.—Gente: I received the Pin all O. K. 
large stone resemble a diamond as much as this one? I have been offered $400 for my cluster. 
| would not sell, but I mention it to show. 


Please answer this. 


NASHVILLE, November 14, 1868. 
I lke it very much, Will a single 
Of course I 
Yours truly, 8. H. Tare. 


Ala., November 12, 1868. 


Ha 
Mesens, Stancey, Wurrerte & Co.—Gertlemen: Your package, C. O. D., has arrived, and given satisfaction, ard 


I berewith enclose you an order for another set of the same quality and finis). 
Letolatchie, Ala., via Montgomery, 1 Diamond Cross set, 1 set Solitaire Studs, and 1 Solitaire Ring. 


McDuffie, 


In my next I bope to be enabled to give you orders for several sets of jewelry. 
Ship per express the goods for McDuffie, as before, C.O.D. Yours truly, 


with repeated orJers. 
> 


You may at once send to J. V. 


I will exert myseli to favor you 
R. D. Sra. 
, Kansas, November 6, 1968. 


Rossvi.e, 
Messrs. Srantey, Wareriz & Co.—Gents: The Ring that I sent for is received, and gents, lam more than 


pleased with it. 
and oblige. Yours truiy, 


I think your goods will sell well here in the Western towns. Please send wholesale price list, 


Gree. NavVane. 


Orders lees than $5 should be accompanied with Post Office Order or Rezistered Letter, ard the gooda 


sent free. 


Discount to the Trade, TRY US, Address, 


Exceeding that amount sent by express, C. O. D., customers paying al express charges. 


A large 


STANLEY, WHIPPLE & CO., 


Providence, &. I, 








Dro. 26,1868. | 
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& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wh olesale prices. 687-98 








BSTA BLIsSHED 1861. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 





THE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 

the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 


—_ 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 20c., best $1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

a (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per Ib. 

— — (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 

-25 pec Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 

Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 

who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 

that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 

Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 

and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
Dground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per Ib. GREEN, (Un- 
asted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, bus larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
| faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
| turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
| money refunded. J 
| N, B,—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
| number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees abovt one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION,—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate cur name and style of advertisyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addres in full, and also to 
put on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement, This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 








Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 
CASES 


OF THE 


COLLINS METAL 


(Improved Oroide). 


SPECIAL NOTICE,.—Our superior Oroide Watches 
having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches sold 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented 
as our Watches, we hereby caution the public against them, 
and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these 
bogus concerns, and only those purchasing directly from us 
can secure a genuine Watch of our manufacture. We bave 
ie recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and 

f q " durability, and to protect the public from imposition here- 

: after, have named it “COLLINS METAL,” and we give 
$20 a notice that any one making use of this name will be prose- 

r Me cuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Genilemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies, an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a emall watch : 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. © $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of eztra fine finish, and 
are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 
Collins Meta! in every style. 

TO CLUBS,—Where S'x Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charge. 

Goods sent to any par‘ of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be sent 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay all ex- 
press charges, We employ no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us. Customers in the city 
will remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs), 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 











$15, $20. 





<J 


tf 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS---$10, $15, $20, AND $26. 
yxy 


most exacting of our customers—have thoroughly de- 
monstrated the strength, durability, accuracy and 
utility of our celebrated watches, and pronounce them 
invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 

Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and 
to retain their color « to gold. 





Express Companies will exhibit the Watch, etc., when 
requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. 
Expressed everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 

Don't send orders to parties who make you pay for 
Watches before you see them. 

CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE AN 
EXTRA WAICH FREE. 

Toe universal demand for our specialties have in- 
duce i unprincipled persons to courterfeit our inimita- 


Watch Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 
Manuficture, on strictly scientific principles, style, fin- | 


ish, durability, and color (18 carat gold)a fac-simile of 
the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches, 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen's fine Swiss movements, $10 | ble Watcn wi'n worthless metal watches that tarnish in 
snd $15: Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Ladies’ Pa | @ werk, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide 
Levers, Enameled, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham | @°'d Watches. 


Patent Levers, $20 + Chronometer Balance, $25. Llab- 
Orately engraved. 
Ratiread Conductors, Engineers, Eapressmen—the 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Onome Goip Watcn Co., 
Only Office in the United States, 
Bo. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 








Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. 


| MACHIN 
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A Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 


= . 9 
“Sunshine and Shadow in New York- 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 

LIFE IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


Being the most c°mplete and graphic presentation of 
both the BricguT and SHapy Siwz oF New York Lire. 
No book since the days of ‘ Unctz Tom’s Cabin” ever 
sold so rapidly. One Ageut sold 80 in one day, another 
sold an‘ delivered 227in 16 days, snother, 304 in 7 days. 

You wish to know how fortunes are and 

lost, how Shrewd Men - Se pan 

tryme’”’ are swindled; how isters er- 
chants are Blackmailed; how Dance Halis and Concert 
Saloons are managed; how Gambling Houses and Lot- 
teries are condensed: how Stock Companies Originate 
and Explode, etc., read this book. tells you about 
the mysteries of New York, and eontains ical 
sketches of its noted millionaire merchants, A 
large Cctavo Volume, 720 pages, Funely IUustrated. The 
largest commission given. Our $2 puge circular and @ 
$5 Greenback sent free on application. For full partic- 
ulars and terms address the sole publishers. 

691-92 J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford 





With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own primting, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
boeks of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt street, New York. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


New Winter Evening Amusement. Per- 

fectiy harmless. Price, 25 cents per a 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by W. ' 
BURNE, 102 Nassau street, New York. 








4-7 by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The orkashop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. 

nar One single available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription. 

Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
\) the great One Dollar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 3% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular. 680- 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 90,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
The highest rates paid for 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 






Doubioons, and 
all Government Securities. 
16 Wall St., N. ¥. 


Psychomaucy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the Kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 

LLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia. 








MYSTERY.—Any Gentleman or Lady, 
by sending their ad color of eyes, and 
cents, will receive, by mail, the carte-de-visite of their 
iuiure wife or husband, NORRIS & CO., 52 John 
street, N. Y¥. tf 





id a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free. Address A. J. Fuuiam, Springfield, Vt. 





TO THE WORKING CLASS. 


AM NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH 

constant employment to al) classes at their homes, 
for their spare moments. Business new, light and 
profiiable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening is easily 
earned, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much as 
men. Great inducements are offered, All who see 
this notice please send me their address and test the 
business for themselves. If not well satisfied, I will 
send $1 to pay for their trouble of writing me. Full 
particulars sent free, Sample sent by mail for ten 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 

691-93eow 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Secrets of the 
Great City. 


A WORK deecriptive of the VIRTUES and the VICES, 
the MYSTERIES, MISERIES and CRIMES 
of NEW YORK OITY. 


F You Wish to Know How Fortunes are 

made and lost in a day; how shrewd men are ruined 
in' Wall street; how Countrymen are Swindled by 
Sharpers; how Ministers and Merchants are black- 
mailed; how Dance Halls and Concert Saloons are 
managed ; how Gambling Houses and Lotteries are 
conducted; how Stock Companies originate, and how 
the Bubbles Burst, read thie work. It contains over 30 
fine engravings, and tells all about the mysteries and 
crimes of New York, and is the spiciest and cheapest 
work of the kind y; ublished. 


ONLY $2.50 PER COPY. 


ag Send for Circulars and see our terms, and a full 
description of the work. Address JONES BROTHERS 
| & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 691-93e0wW 


Don’t Read This! 


) You Want to Clear $1,000 this Winter 











'D' 


1O. R. 
| st., New York, or 125 Clark st., Chic»go. 


691 3eow 





WANTED--AGENTS,— 


| KNITTING MACHINE. Price $ 
cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 
| Will knit 20,000 stitcbes per minute. Liberal induce- 
| ments ‘o Agente Address AMERICAN ENITIING 
E CO., Boston, Mass., o: St. Louis, Mo. 

3e0W 


AMERICAN | 





85.00 GREENBACK | 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR 1869, _ - 
ILL Be Better than any Previous Vol- 


ume. It will have acapiial Story of a B2d Boy, 
by T. B. Auprioe; descriptions of oe Saving. ‘oa 
Mining, Ship-Building, Watch-Making, by J.T. Trow- 
BRIDGE; Gardening for Girls; How to Talk, Howto aa 
How to Write, How /o Travel, How to Act in Soctety, 
How to Werk, by Rev. Be ae ee rt. AGAONE: 
Islands, Coal ifs, and , s 
aie dees of Ne Mariners and Discov- 
erers, by JaMES Parton; arlicleson A le 
by J. H. A. Bonz; Declamaticns, Di and other 
attractive and useful varieties of reading trom the bes: 
writers, all illustrated by the best artists. 


TeRMs—$2a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. eg 
Prospectus and Premium List sent free on ap; . 
FIELDS, OSGOOD & C0., 
(Successors to Tickwor & Frexps), 

691-8 Publishers, Boston. 
9 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
to “ Marie Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 


1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


OW TO DO IT.”—A Short Cut to Good 

Reading.—All the best Magazines and Newspapers: 
at Club rates! Leslie’s, Putnam’s, Harper’s, Atlantio, 
or Galaxy, $4 each, and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, $3. Sent a year for $6. With Weekly Times, 
Tribune, or Artisxn, only $450. Or the Phrenological 
Journa! with Hours at Home, Examiner and Chronicle, 
Scientific American, $5, Hom@Journal, $5. Or the Phre- 
pological alone, devoted to Physiognomy, Physiology, 
Ethnology, with Portraits and Biograpbies of most 
noted persons in the world, $3. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, N. Y. 690-91 


A WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary waich s'ze, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent pos 
paid for $1, or 3 for $2. Address, C. SEYMOUR, - 4 
687.96 Holland, Erie County, New York, 














HE Irrepressible Conflict—A New Toy— 
Very Funny. Price, 75 cents, PLANCHETTE— 
Spiritualism Outdone and Exposed. Its answers are 
onderfu!l and Amusing. Price $1. Magic Photographs, 
the greatest Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a package. 
All Goods sent postage paid. . C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor 
Piace, New York. tf 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
587 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ihustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 

One copy for thirteen weekS......+.+++e+e0 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers.. 

One copy thirteen weeks,.......+ecessssseee 
Illustrirte Zeitang (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers. 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... oe 

One copy for thirteen weeks eoccee 
Dhustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 

ble in gold or its equivalent 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, br 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers.......... 
Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbefe.......+.+++ 

€LUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies one year 
in one wrapper, to one , $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Dilustrirte Zeitaunmg.—One copy ‘one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three coni 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every addi 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Franx Lesiie’s Inios- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLTE’s CarmmwNey Con- 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
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Newspaper, one year........... ecodes ++» $7 00 
One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, one year,............. coccdccee TOD 


One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 


One copy Illustrated Newspaper er Chim- 

ney Corner and Budget,............... 

One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 

Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 

azime,........ ec ccccccccces --+» 10 00 

UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macazrye, four cents; 
on each copy of the InLustraTep Newspaper, Itvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Zerrunc, Bupoet or Fux, and Preasant Houns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MaGazine, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLUSTRATED N*®wsparer, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsTRIRTE ZeErruna, 
five cents per quarier; on the Buperr or Fux, Boys’ 
axp Grrais’ WEFELY, and PLeasant Hovuns, three cents 
per quarter. 


5 00 
5 00 


POSTAGE TO CANADA. . 
The same rates as above; but ss the postage on Can- 


without apy risk? You can do it selling Brown's | adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
| Parent Dovusie Cone Ventitatine Damper. Address | Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
BRIGGS & OU., corner William and Liberty | the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 


Our publications are always stopped when the term 


of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 


TO SELL THE | notice of discontinuance. 


In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- . 


2%. The simplest, | ¢g) to send Name and Address in full, 


Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Box 4141, P. O., Hew York. 
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FRANK” LESLIF'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.” 


(Duc: 26, 1868, 
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CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As imported for N. Y. Union Club. 
ee MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The Mursery 


A Mec, Traaye args 

Setene tn anit 

to m1 0 © year, in advance. Liberal discount 
Number, with 

sa um and Premium 


for 10 cents. 
L. SHOREY, 
13 street, 


oth Ot the, Molida ya— 2s slresdy Fox, > gy se ‘station 


A, a New York. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
A RARE QPPORTUNITY. 


EING ABOUT TO BEMOVE ON THE 
let © See, we are 


Stereoscopes and 
Ez. & Hi. T ANYBON 
8t. Nicholas Block, 501 Broadway. 
CALL EARLY. 689-920 


ots, etc., 





per toe Cispuines emt Dewwinge, 
fice Box 6,7%. 


TBY YOUR LUCK IN LEGAL LOT- 








T's. GOTHIC FURNACE—The Beaty 


a 





W.A. WILLARD & CO., 


177 Caxial Btreet (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORE. ea0-s010 





Sold by all First Class Draggists. 


Rimmel’s Mew Perfames ! 


RIMMEL, 
PARIS AND LONDON. 
AND IN NEW YORE 
BY SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
Bdward Greey & Co-, 
38 Vesey Street. 


VULCANITE JEWELRY. 
NEW DESIGNS—RICHLY MOUNTED 
{n 18 Carat Gold—Just Received . 
JET JEWELRY, 
BUBBER AND FANCY GOODS, 
TOYS, ETC. 
‘ SHIFTER & CO., 
713 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Washington Place. 


Marquise. 





INDIA GAMES, 





AZURENE 


Pocket, Pincushon 
A Patent hon or Emery 


For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 
681-920 
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HOW TO FIX OFF THE ‘‘ STEEN PABIENT ; 
Taz Youne Fouxs—‘‘ Hold him fast, till we get married.” 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORE, 


receive their Teas b Cargo, and sell in quan- | 
ie & et it Customers. at CARGO PRICES m4 
bs supplied. See page 239 of this paper for 





Tinswen Le 


t of CHANDELIERS, BRA 
See os tor Kerosene oil use, 
8 


128 William street, 
117 and 119 Court street, Bosto 





PRINCE & COS. 
OoRCANS 
AND MELODEONS. 
B44, OOO, now InuUuse 
'BUFFALO.N Y CHICAGO, iLL. | 





E te eatin of One Hundred Thou- 
sand of VI 
Ete citar is of Seeds and Guide 
in the Plower Garden, 


is now It makes a work of 100 pages, besu- 
tifully with about 150 Finvz Woop EnGRav- 
nas OF FLOwERs AND VEGETABLES, and an 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It ie the most beautiful, as well as the most iastruc- 


tive Fioral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the - 


Gulture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Floral Guide is ee for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for ten 
cents, which is not halfthe cost. Address 

JAMES VICK, Mechester, N. / wath 


GALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIA N O S 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 3385 West 36th St. 
Received the First Premium in the State of New York, 
1868. oO 


WARDS SHIRTS 


for self-measurement, list of prices, 
collars, 








everywhere. - 
ress Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
ow and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, BRINGING HIM TO REASON (?° 





ore IN THIs DAY, 
THE NEW COLORS IN 


BOC-SKIN CLOVES, 
SCARFS AND TIES, 
WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
SEINRTS, COLLARS, 


AND 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 


4 Holiday Present! 
A Most Suitable Present for a Gentleman 
who Smokes, is undoubtedly a Genuine MEER- 
SCHAUM, which POLLAK & SON Till, ot ouest sane. 
facturers’ prices, at their Stores: 
485 BROADWAY, near Broome. 


27 JOHN, Middle of the Block. 
ALtso— PIPES Cut to order, Repaired, Mounted, and 


Remember: These are no Cigar nor —— om 


| FURNITURE. 


Parlor, Dining-Rocm, 
CHAMBER SUITES, 


At F. ERUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


NOS. 96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON STREET, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 


Retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 689-920 





PUCK ER'’S CELEBRATED 


Patent Spring Bed. 


The only SPRING BED known combining the 
essentials of 
COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, DURABILITY, AND 

CHEAPNESS. 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, 
and Cradles, for sale by the principal Furniture 
Dealers, and the Manufacturers. 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 
128 William street, New York. 








\WMPROVED/ 


pon 


— 


I will cheerfully give the above amount to 


(HOLIDAY PRESENTS’! 


A LARSE AND CHPICR 
YARJETY pF 


FANCY COPS. 
| SILYERWARE. 
: JEWELRY. 


i 
SUITABLE FOR Ho.ipay ‘PRESENTS, 
TO BE FOUND AT, 


BALL, BLack & Co. 


965 & 567 Broadway. 


VAN DERLIP & TAYLOR, 


No. 96 Bowery, and No. 939 Broadway, 
Corner Twenty-second Street. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


‘Men’ s Furnishing Goods. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST GOODS IN CITY. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


MACNIFICENT PRESENTS 


FOR 


WEDDINGS AND THE HOLIDAYS. 


Musical Boxes 


Playing ami & 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 to $2,000. 
. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, No. 21 = 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. Y. 








Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept. 10, 1868. 
Laprrncott & BakEWELL: 
The people seem to be crazy about your Rep Jacker 
Axes, Please send me twenty dozen more. 
Yours truly, W. D. F. 


CAUTION.—Unprincipled dealers are selling Axes 
painted red, as the Rep Jacket Ax. The good qualities 
of this Ax consists in its superior cutting qualities, not 
in the Red Paint. 

The “Rep Jacner” is for sale by all responsible 
hardware dealers and the manufacturers, 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 


691-940 Pittsburgh, Pa 


PROGRESS ! PERFECTION! 
Weed Sewing Machine Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

THE NEW DROP FEED, 


PATTERN OF 1868. 

N yet been made which will compare with 
it in simplicity of arrangement, thoroughness of con- 
struction, and working . With these eombined 
features of simplicity, durability, and capa: 
bility, the 
‘WEED FAMILY FAVORITE” 
has advanced beyond any other Sewing Machine yet 
offered for sale. 

Salesrooms : 


Employ an Evening at Home in Reading 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


NO. 187, ISSUED DECEMBER 16. 
It contains a continuation of ©. G. ROSENBERG’S 
intensely interesting Novel, 


CLOSE PLAY FOR A MILLION. 
A TALE OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW 
THE TERROR OF ASHTON GRANGE—A capital 


THE woman With TWO 4 VOICES—A thrilling Tale, 
Madame Merighi. 

A NARROW ESCAPE-—A Story of a Woman's Peril. 

CARLO ZENO—A page from the Romantic History of 





) No. 613 Broadway, New York. 
§ Neo, 349 Washington street, 


0 





Venice, 
ATTEMPTING TO LASSO A LOCOMOTIVE—A South 
American Adventure. 
THE GOLD-MAKER—=a Story of a Strange Delusion. 
THE MASKED TRAITOR—A Workman’s Story. 
BEVER’S ROMANCE—A Tale of Passion and pair . 


With a continuation of BENEDICT’S Romance, 
Saved at Iuast, 


And a Sketch and Portrait of WELLINGTON P. 
COOKE, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Now is the time to subscribe to this 


GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 


as a New Story begins with the New Year. 
Price, 10 cents; Yearly, $4. 





$500. any one who can surpass my imitation of 
atches. Description of os and goods sent free | 


on demand. Prices from $16 to $22. hey are sent 

C.0.D. with charges. Address JULES D. HUGUENIN | 
VUILLEMIN, No. 44 Nassau street, New York, or call 
and examine for yourselves. otf sh, 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 

Magnifying 500 Tuxes. Mailed to any address for 50 
cts, Tunes of different powers for $1. Address | 
| F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, M- 





Back Numbers always on hand from No. 180, com- 
mencing SAVED AT LAST 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street. 


ey TAG AND STENC IL TOOLS 
ND STOCK. The cheapest and best at the 
Baltimore Stencil! Works, Baltimore. Send for cir- 
culats. Wented a man on Stencil Dies, a5 one on 
Steel Lettre. 6e"-93 





